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NEW FICTION 
| ‘THE CHICKEN-WAGON FAMILY By BARRY BENEFIELD. Mr. Benefield 


has written a modern novel in the tradition of Barrie and de Morgan. 7/6 net 

















NISBET BOOKS 











“A really admirable story. No more delightful figure than that of Addie Fippany has graced the pages 
of a novel for a very long time, and it will be strange if she does not win hosts of admirers.” 
—East Anglian Daily Times. 


THE CHILDREN OF THE BETRAYER By EVELYN SMITH. 


“Romance which reads like reality."—Western Morning News. 
“The style and setting are in perfect harmony.”— Liverpool Post. 
“Tragic romance at its best.”"—G.K.’s Weekly. 7/6 net 


SPORT 


A HUNTING DIARY By N. W. APPERLEY. Edited with an introduction by 
E. D. CUMING, and foreword by David DAVIES, M.P. The late Captain Apperley 
was a persistent sportsman, as became the grandson of the celebrated sporting writer 
“Nimrod” and the son of Colonel Apperley, who had a bag of no less than three hundred 
tigers to his credit. Never a man of large means, he yet managed to breed and maintain 
a pack of foxhounds which won him great fame and provided an astonishing record of 
sport. Illustrated. 15/- net 


DAYS ON THE HILL By AN OLD STALKER. Edited with an Introduction by 
ERIC PARKER. Every sportsman will delight in this volume, the first to be written 
by a practical gillie, and full of the lore of the deer forest told with an authenticity and 
raciness which few books of the kind achieve. The illustrations are mostly from photo- 
graphs by Mr. Frank Wallace, himself a deer stalker of repute. 15/- net 


THE COUNTRYSIDE 
THE CHANGING FACE OF ENGLAND py ANTHONY COLLETT. The 


Author’s knowledge of Britain is extraordinarily close and wide, and there is really no 
aspect of the effect of natural changes of our shores, forests, marshes, fens and hills, which 
is not covered in this book. Illustrated. 10/6 net 


“The author is geologist, naturalist and meteorologist in entertaining turn.”"—North Mail. 


BIOGRAPHY 


THIRTY YEARS IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE. By ROSE E. SQUIRE, O.B.E. 
Late Deputy Principal Lady Inspector of Factories and Principal in the Home Office. 


With an Introduction by Sir EDWARD TROUP, K.C.B., K.C.V.O. 
One of the first women appointed to the Inspectorate and the first woman Principal in the Home Office, 


Miss Squire has had a unique experience of the application of Factory Acts over thirty years. Her 
book will be of deep interest to all concerned with the history of labour in Great Britain and Ireland 


7/6 net 
Ad HANDBOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF THE BODY By v. H. MOTTRAM, Author of “ Food 


and the Family,” Professor of Physiology in the University of London. 

“This excellent book. Difficulties in the text are made clear by simple diagrams, the course of 
: further reading in each section of the science is planned with good judgment, and the book is well 

] : indexed.”—Times Literary Supplement. 


“Tt would be difficult to find a better handbook for general readers.”—The Spectator. 


| : Many diagrams and illustrations, 7/6 net 
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22 Berners Street, London, W.1 
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Selections from Scribner’s List 


THE PULSE OF PROGRESS. 


With a Sketch of Jewish History. 


By ELLSWORTH HUNTINGTON, Explorer, Anthrepologist, Professor at 
Yale University, Author of “The Character of Races,” “ West of the 
Pacific,” ete. ith a chapter on Climatic Changes by G. C. SIMPSON, 
Director of the British Meteorological Service. eady Nov. 13. 21s. net. 


BEYOND THE MILKY WAY. 


By GEORGE ELLERY HALE, Director of the Mount Wilson Observatory, 
By the Author of “‘ The New Heavens” and “ The Depths of the Universe.” 
Ready Nov. 18. 7s. 6d. net. 


Dr. Hale, who is well known for his pioneer work in astronomy, 
summarizes the suppositions in regard to another universe and outlines 
some of the newest discoveries, both astronomical—dealing with the 
infinitely big—and physics—dealing with the infinitely little. 


EAST OF THE SUN AND WEST OF THE MOON. 


By THEODORE ROOSEVELT and KERMIT ROOSEVELT. Illustrated 
from photographs by the Authors. Ready Nov. 18. 16s. net. 

A record of the adventurous journey of the Roosevelt brothers to the 
Roof of the World in search of curious specimens of game, 


ASIA IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY : 


A Study in Political Change. 
By Sir ALEXANDER FREDERICK WHYTE, K.C.S.I., LL.D., President 
of the Indian Legislative Assembly, 1900-1925. Ready Nov. 18. 7s, 6d. net. 


OUR MOBILE EARTH. 


By REGINALD DALY, Head of the Department of Geology in Harvard 
University. With many photographs, diagrams and maps. ls, net. 
“ Professor Daly’s fascinating book.”—Morning Post. 


IGNATIUS LOYOLA. 


By PAUL VAN DYKE, Author of “ Catherine de Medicis,” “ Renaissance 


Portraits,” etc. 15s. net. 
“ An inspiring book.”—The Catholic Herald. 
“This is a good, sound, well written book.”—The Universe. 
ESCAPE FROM THE PRIMITIVE. 
By HORACE CARNCROSS, M.D. 10s. 6d. net. 


RIP VAN WINKLE GOES TO THE PLAY. 


And Other Essays on Plays and Players. 
By BRANDER MATTHEWS, Author of “ Playwrights on Playmaking,” 
“Essays on English,” etc. 10s, 6d, net. 


THEATRE PRACTICE. 


By STARK YOUNG, Author of “ The Three Fountains, “ Glamour,” etc. 


Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 
“‘ Producers, actors and the playgoing public are all likely to get sound 
information and advice from him.”—Times Literary Supplement. 


THE WRITING OF HISTORY. 


By JEAN JULES JUSSERAND, former French Ambassador to the U.S.A.; 
WILBUR CORTEZ ABBOT, Professor of rey at Harvard University; 
CHARLES WILLIAM COLBY; JOHN SPENCER BASSETT, Professor 
of History at Smith College. 7s. 6d. net. 


EVOLUTION & RELIGION IN EDUCATION. 


By Professor HENRY FAIRFIELD OSBORN, President of the American 
Wess of Natural History, Author of “ The Age of Mammals,” “ From 


the Greeks to Darwin,” etc. 7s, 6d. net. 


FOUR ESSENTIALS OF EDUCATION. 


By THOMAS JESSE JONES, Ph.D., LL.D. With a Preface by Franxiin 
H. Grippines, Ph.D., LL.D., and an Introduction by Sir Micuart Sapver, 
K.C.S.1., C.B., LL.D., Master of University College, Oxford. 6s. net, 


THE STUDY OF COSTUME FROM THE DAYS 
OF THE EGYPTIANS TO MODERN TIMES. 


By ELIZABETH SAGE, Associate Professor of Home-Economics, Indiana 

University. Illustrated. 7s. 6d, net. 
“The producer and student . . . will find Miss Sage’s brief method of 

tracing the evolution of fashion invaluable.”—Manchester Guardian, 


SMOKY : 


The Story of a Cow Pony. 
By WILL JAMES, Author of “‘ Cowboys North and South” and “ The 
Drifting Cowboy.” Ready Nov. 11. 10s. 6d. net. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
7 BEAK STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 
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Heffer’s Christmas Books — 


* CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
An Episodical History. By ARTHUR GRAy 
Master of Jesus. Roy. 8vo, cloth. 15s. net (Post ls.), 
Illustrated with 10 coloured reproductions from 
Ackermann’s ‘Cambridge,’ and many unusual prints, 
A handsome gift-book for all Cambridge lovers, 
A ’Varsity Career 
By B. DENNIS JONES, Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Cr. 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. net; postage 4d. 


An answer to the many questions asked by both parents and prospective 
candidates for University careers. The author, who has had much experience 
writes with sympathy and understanding. ’ 


For Weal of All 
By G. H. CRUMP. Cr. 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. net; 
postage 4d. 


The author is the senior English master at Bedales School, These addresses 
are issued in book form by the special request of boys and girls who remember 
with gratitude the inspiration that they found in his words, 


* AN ASIAN ARCADY 
The Land and Peoples of Northern Siam. By 
REGINALD LE MAY. Roy. 8vo, cloth. ls. 
net (Post 1/-). An enthusiastic account of one of 
the most fascinating (and little known) parts of the 
globe. With a coloured frontispiece, over 100 
photographs and maps. 


The Hereafter and the Undying Hope 
By R. H. MURRAY. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. net: 
postage 6d. 


In his search for evidence of a Future Life the author explores the Old 
Testament and the New. He surveys the contributions made to the search 
by Spiritualism, and considers the problem of reunion in the life to come. 


From Babylon to Bethlehem 
By L. E. BROWNE. Cr. 8vo, cloth. 
postage 4d. 


The story of the Jews for the last five centuries before Christ. The author 
writes with a great charm of style. 


The Conduct of Public Worship 
By B. DENNIS JONES, Cr. 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. net; 
postage 4d. 


Addressed to those who intend to take Orders, with a convincing plea for 
the better conducting of our services in Church. 


Don’ts for Choirboys 
By JOHN NEWTON. _ Feap. 8vo, sewed. 6d. net; 
postage 2d. By the same author: “ Don’ts for Church 
Organists” (ls. net), “Don’ts for Choirmasters” 
(1s. net), “ Don’ts for Choirmen” (6d. net). 


Christmas Plays 
By B. DENNIS JONES. Cr. 8vo, sewed. 2s. net ; postage 
2d. With full directions for staging, costumes and music. 


The Message of the Lessons 
By J. ANTHONY WOOD, Fcap. 4to, cloth. 4s. 6d. net; 
postage 4d. 


Short Introductions to be read before the lessons on Sundays and Holy 


Days in the Revised Lectionary. 

* THE HIMALAYAN LETTERS 
of GYPSY DAVY and LADY BA. A joyous 
sojourn in the High Himalaya. Roy. 8vo, cloth. 
Probably 25s. net (Post 1s.). With maps and decora- 
tions. Fifteen months’ travelling for travelling’ 
sake with a train of ponies, yak and coolies. Here 
are letters to young and old from a land of prayer 
and fasting; from a land of colour and singing am 


dancing. 
A Dictionary of English Pronunciation 
—With American Variants (Jn Phonetic Transcription). 


By H. E. PALMER, J. V. MARTIN and F. G. BLAND- 
FORD. Cr. 8vo, cloth. 5s. net; postage 6d. 


Containing all the words in current colloquial use. Phonetic trenecription 
is used. ith a long introduction explaining the uses of the dictionary. 


W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd., Cambridge, 
England. And of all Booksellers. 








3s. 6d. net; 
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ROBERT HOLDEN’S 


Autumn Announcements, 1926 


> Ss. P, Q. R. > 


+ By PETER HASTINGS 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net 
~ The Winning Novel in Holden’s Novel 
Competition 


To quote from one of the report:—‘ Rome of the later Crsars—post 
Augustan Rome—is realised and portrayed with remarkable certainty, 
fullness and richness. The author’s knowledge of the period is 
sneering, and his English is good, smooth, direct, yet restrained; his 
sense of style admirable. The construction of the book is excellent. 
it is all-of-a-piece, a whole. The tale develops easily, naturally; there 
is no forcing apparent anywhere. The ect achieved is achieved 
without conscious effort.” 

“TI feel able to prophesy a bright future for it.” 


DUST ON THE WIND 


By C. A. NICHOLSON 
(Author of “ Tue Dancer’s Cat,” etc.) 

Crown 8vo. Cloth 7s. 6d. net 
The subtlety, the distinction of style and gift for characterisation, 
claimed for this author by many leading critics, are conspicuous in 
“Dust on the Wind,” her latest ard greatest. 


NEIGHBOURS By CLAUDE HOUGHTON 


Crown 8vo. Cloth 7s. 6d. net 
A novel of uncommon force and distinction, exhibiting what in con- 
temporary fiction is a most rare phenomenon—the union of dramatic 
power with lyrical feeling. 


* ‘GOOD—BETTER—BEST’ + 


> By J. A. T. LLOYD > 
(Author of “ Eros.’’) 
> Crown 8vo. Cloth 7s. 6d. net o 


In this study of modern life Laurence Briscoe, a criminologist, 
becomes at once an illustration and a victim of his own theory—that 
under certain conditions a quite ordinary and well-meaning man may 
become a murderer. 


TOPPER: An Improbable Adventure 


By THORNE SMITH 
Crown 8vo. Cloth 7s, 6d, net 
One of the most hilarious books of recent years. The astounding tale 
of Cosmo Topper, who in an innocent moment made friends with 
certain disreputable persons from another world. 


HERE AND OTHERWHERE 
By VERNON KNOWLES 


(Author of “ Tue Street or Queer Hovuses.”) 
Illustrations by Ratru Keene. 

Large Crown 8vo. Cloth 7s. 6d. net 
This is a second volume of fantastic tales by Vernon Knowles, whose 
“The Street of Queer Houses” attracted wide appreciation. Mr. 
Knowles is a wizard who can convince you that an insignificant book- 
shop may be the entrance to an hilarious adventure. 


THIS IMPASSIONED ONLOOKER 
By BRIGIT PATMORE 


Small Crown 8vo. Cloth. 5s. net 
Three long stories by a new writer. Their theme, the oldest in the 
world, is handled with a quite unique originality, force and subtlety. 


CONFESSIONS OF AN ACTOR 


By JOHN BARRYMORE 
Demy 8vo. Cloth. With 32 pp. Illustrations 10s. 6d. net 
These “Confessions” are not at all what one might expect from 
familiarity with stage reminiscences. They are highly unconventional. 
: - me amount of stage interest, with any number of good stories 
0 e theatre. 


THE EVOLUTION OF WOMAN 
By G. W. JOHNSON, C.M.G. 


Demy 8vo. Cloth. 8s. 6d. met 
An able, compact, and admirably documented statement of the social 
and legal status of woman from the earliest times. 


THE FORTUNE PLAYBOOKS 
Edi 


ted by G. B. HARRISON, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth back, paper sides. 5s. net each 


1, EVERYMAN IN HIS HUMOUR By Bex Jonson 
2. THE KNIGHT OF THE BURNING PESTLE 


By Beaumont & FLeTcuer 
3. FRIAR BACON 


By Rosert GREENE 


4. THE SHOEMAKER’S HOLIDAY 


By Tuomas DEKKER 





ROBERT HOLDEN & CO, LTD. 
31 Gower Street - - London, W.C. | 








ALFRED A. KNOPF 


SELECTION AUTUMN 
FROM THE CS LIST, 1926 





EUROPE AT LOVE 


PAUL MORAND 
Fourteen stories by the writer of 
whom Affable Hawk has said: “ It 
is as a guide to the spiritual and social 
‘devastated areas’ I value his com- 
pany. In spite of his tickling my 
imagination by the fine precision of 
his unexpected metaphors, by the 
sensitive curiosity of his sensuality, 
and his gift of finding the exact and 
often witty word, I would not other- 
wise choose him as a companion.” 


AND THE 


HOUSE OF SATAN 


George Jean Nathan 
“Mr. Nathan is enormously good fun. He 
has wit, learning and a liveliness of manner 
that is a little terrifying. His essays make 
delightful reading; they are not only exceed- 
ingly amusing, but bold, thoughtful and highly 
provocative.”—The Times. 


AND 


NIGGER HEAVEN 


Carl van Vechten 

No admirer of negro spirituals, Paul 
Robeson, Roland Hayes, and The 
Blackbirds should overlook this book. 
It is the most impressive, vivid and 
truthful picture of modern negro 
society, as luxurious, as cultured, as 
advanced as our own, terrible in its 
intensity, its implications and_ its 
sensuality. 


MARTHA AND MARY 


J. Anker Larsen 


“This unusual and extremely beautiful novel 
—a most important contribution to contem- 
porary literature.”—Spectator. 


ROSA 


Knut Hamsun 
A rich and humorous novel by the famous 
Scandinavian writer. 


WHITMAN 


Emory Holloway 
A biography by the pre-eminent Whitman 
expert, richly informative and brilliant of 
interpretation. This book must be considered 
in every way definitive. 


UP FROM METHODISM 


Herbert Asbury 
The most thoroughgoing study of 
religious intolerance in a small town 
ever written, and a sociological docu- 
ment of the highest significance. 
Two Volumes of the Blue Jade Library. 


MEMOIRS OF CARLO GOLDONTI. 
A ROMANTIC IN SPAIN. Theophile Gautier. 





Mr. Knopf’s list contains a large number of books of interest 
to individual readers of the New StatesMan, but which can- 
not be adequately described within the limits of an adver- 
tisement. He therefore asks that all interested in Sociology, 
Political Science, Biography, Belles Lettres, Fiction, 
Reprints, etc., will send a card for his autumn catalogue 











38 Bedford Place, W.C.1 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS 








GREEK REFUGEE 
SETTLEMENT 


With 67 Illustrations, a Map of the Settlement 
of Rural and Urban Refugees and an 
Ethnographic Map of Macedonia. 


Price 2/6 net. 


This comprehensive report .is issued in compliance with the 
demand for a readable and consecutive record of this great 
enterprise. It will prove of great value to all interested in 
either the humanitarian or political side of the problem. 











.COBBETT’S RIDES IN THE TWENTIETH 






CENTURY 
A Trilogy : 
UNDER THE RED ENSIGN 
By H. M. TOMLINSON. ros. 6s. net 
ANVIL AND LOOM 
By ROWLAND CRAGG ros. 6d. net 
THE DYING PEASANT 
By J. W. ROBERTSON SCOTT. ros. 6d. net 







A HISTORY OF THE INTERNATIONAL 


noone 






By the Right Hon. G. N. BARNES. 3s. 6d. net 


SLAVERY OR ‘*‘ SACRED TRUST ”’? 
By JOHN H. HARRIS, with a preface 
by Prof. GiLBERT MURRAY 58. net 










WILLIAMS & ae, a, 
OOOO HENRIETTA STREET, W 


—____——~ 














JUST ISSUED. 


CATALOGUE 144 





















Price 2/6 Post Free. 
9 
CONTENTS : 

Rare Books, XV to XX Centuries. 
Books from Famous Presses. 
Modern First Editions. 

An Autobiographical Note by 
Liam O'Flaherty. 
Bibliography of the First Editions of 
Liam O'Flaherty. 

q 


LIMITED, 
34, 35 & 36 MARGARET STREET, 
CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
LONDON, W. I. 


ESTABLISHED 1792. 


2424 Items. Forty-nine [Ilustrations. 


DULAU & COMPANY, 





LOW’S CARTOONS 
in THE NEW STATESMAN 


1 Mr. H. G. WELLS 11 LORD BEAVERBROOK 
2 Mr. RAMSAY 12 Mr. PHILIP 
MACDONALD SNOWDEN 
3 Mr, ARNOLD 13 Mr. HILAIRE BELLOC 
BENNETT 14 Mr. WINSTON 
4 LORD OXFORD CHURCHILL 
5 Mr. JOSEPH CONRAD 15 Mr. J. L. GARVIN 
6 SIR W. JOYNSON- 16 Mr. G. K. 
HICKS CHESTERTON 
7 Mr. BERNARD SHAW 17 THE LORD CHIEF 
8 Mr. LLOYD GEORGE JUSTICE 
9 Mr. ST. LOE 18 Mr. AUGUSTUS JOHN 
STRACHEY 19 Mr. J. H. THOMAS 
10 SIR AUSTEN 20 Mr. ROBERT LYND 
CHAMBERLAIN 


ONE SHILLING EACH 
Postage One Penny extra per sketch. 


PORTFOLIO 


Specially made for Carteons 


3/ ” 


Postage 6d, extra. 


FRAMES 


Black yaaa wood frames (complete) are also obtainable, 
specially made for Low’s Sketches, at 2s. 6d. each, postage 
1s. extra for 1 or 2 frames. 


THE NEW 


STATESMAN 


10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


















































CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


OU can obtain any Christmas Gift Book 
through any branch of W. H. Smith & Son, 
including the books which are advertised or re- 
viewed in “ The New Statesman” or any paper. 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


STRAND HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2 


PARIS] 1,250 Branches in England and Wales. [BRUSSELS 
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The Empress Marie of Russia 


and her Times 


VLADIMIR POLIAKOFF 


A necessary complement to the biography of our own Queen 
Alexandra, whose sister the Empress Marie was. She went 
east to tragedy, while our late Queen Mother came west to 
triumph. 

Illustrated. 


Experiences of a Literary Man 


STEPHEN GWYNN 


The memoirs of this famous Irish writer and politician, full 
of anecdotes and brilliant pen-portraits. The book is 
especially notable for a full-length portrait of the late 
Maurice Hewlett. 


Illustrated. 
The Passing Show 


HENRY RUSSELL 


Henry Russell, brother of Sir Landon Ronald, has been a 
most successful vocal teacher. It was with his aid that the 
great Eleonora Duse regained her speaking voice. 
“ Gives us some wonderfully revealing pictures of Caruso, 
Puccini, Melba, Patti, Busoni, Debussy, and many more.” 
, —Daily Chronicle. 


Illustrated. 18s, net 


Suomi: The Land of the Finns 
A. MacCALLUM SCOTT 


Author of “ Barbary,” “Clydesdale,” etc. 
The glamour of the northern summer by lake, stream, forest 
or island-girdled coast; the charm of the people, and the weird 
note the Finns are bringing into European literature, art 
and architecture. 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


21s. net 


21s. net 











Just Published. 


FRANCE 


by SISLEY HUDDLESTON 
21/- net 


“* There could hardly be a better book of its 
kind. It is the kind that Bryce invented in 
his ‘American Commonwealth ’—i.e., both 
topical and historical, with a stage full of 
modern players against a background of 
history and institutions.”—J. A. Spender in 
The Westminster Gazette. 


“ Exactly what is wanted by readers in this 
country who desire to have an intelligent 
appreciation of conditions and problems in 
the France of to-day.”—Glasgow Herald. 


This is the latest volume in the famous “Modern 
World” Series, edited by Mr. H. A. L, Fisher, which 
aims at giving a balanced survey of the forces, political, 
economic and social, which are moulding contemporary 
nations, 





Already published: England, by Dean Inge (3rd 
impression) ; Turkey, by Arnold Toynbee and K. P. 
Kirkwood; India, by Sir Valentine Chirol (2nd 
impression); Russia, by Nicholas Makeev and 
Valentine O'Hara; Norway, by G. Gathorne Hardy; 
Germany, by G. P. Gooch (2nd impression); and 
Ireland, by Stephen Gwynn. 











LONDON: ERNEST BENN, LTD. 


























SIDGWICK & JACKSON, LTD. 


READY. 





NOW 


THE GAME’S AFOOT ! 


An Anthology of Sports, Games, and the 
Open-Air. Edited by BERNARD DARWIN. 


This book consists of good descriptive passages (chiefly 
prose, but some in verse) of Boxing, Cricket, Fishing, 
Football, Foxhunting, Golf, Mountaineering, Racing, 
Riding, Rowing, Sailing, Stalking, Swimming, Walking, 
etc., etc.; also in general of Open-Air enjoyment, and 
Good Cheer. 

7/6 net. 


Large Crown 8vo. 


THE COMMENTS OF JUNIPER 
By LAURENCE HOUSMAN., 
Six One-Act Plays. Crown 8vo. 


FRENCH OFTO-DAY:A 


DICTIONARY OF WORDS AND 


PHRASES IN COMMON USE 
Compiled by H. N. ADAIR. 2/6. 


A novel and useful book. Write for prospectus. 


THE WANDERER AND OTHER 








5s. net. 








SONGS 
By CARLA LANYON LANYON. 
F’cap 8vo. Wrapper. ls. 6d. net. 




















z MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


THE HOGARTH PRESS, 





VICTORIAN PHOTOGRAPHS 
OF FAMOUS MEN AND FAIR WOMEN 


By Mrs. Cameron 


With introductions by Virginia Woolf and Roger Fry. 
42. 2. 0. 


This volume for the first time makes available in book 
form the remarkable photographs by Mrs. Cameron of 
Tennyson, Carlyle, Darwin, Watts, &c. The edition is 
limited to 450 numbered copies and contains 25 plates. 
Spectator: “ A remarkable and unusual volume.” 





A Travel Book by V. Sackville-West 


PASSENGER TO TEHERAN 


With 32 Illustrations. 12s. 6d. 


The author of Seducers in Ecuador, A Dragon in Shallow 
Waters, The Land, &c., in this book gives her impressions 
and experiences of travel in Persia, 





THE HOGARTH ESSAYS, Second Series. 


GERTRUDE STEIN. 
Composition as Explanation. 

BONAMY DOBREE. 
Rochester. 

ROSE MACAULAY. 
Catchwords and Claptrap. 2s. Od. 


Miss Stein’s essay explains her methods of writing. Mr. 
Dobrée has written a dialogue. Miss Macaulay writes on 
words, sentimentality and symbols, 


3s. 6d. 


2s. 6d. 























52 Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 
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MY DOG SIMBA 


THE ADVENTURES OF A FOX-TERRIER 
WHO FOUGHT A LION IN AFRICA 


Told by CHERRY KEARTON 
With 21 photographs. 5/- net. 


** A nearly perfect book for a boy.” 
—Spectator. 


“We all love Simba—just as we all loved 


Toto.”°-—Animals’ Friend. 


This is a delightful companion volume to 
“MY FRIEND TOTO” by the same 


author. 


THE PROBLEM OF A CAREER 


SOLVED BY 36 MEN OF DISTINCTION 
Compiled by J. A. R. CAIRNS 
Demy 8vo. 320 pages. 7/6 net. 


The book for a father to give his son. It is practical as well as interesting end 
authoritative. 


HERE’S IRELAND 


NEW TRAVELS WITH A DONKEY 
By HAROLD SPEAKMAN 


With a coloured frontispiece and many 
illustrations. 15/- net. 


K. A. R. 


AN UNOFFICIAL ACCOUNT OF 
THE KING'S AFRICAN RIFLES 


By W. LLOYD-JONES 
Author of ““ HAVAsH! ” 
With 42 photographs. 18/- net. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE OF CHARLES | 


AFTER HIS SURRENDER 
Edited from contemporary accounts by Gertrude Scott Stevenson, M.A. 
With 14 illustrations. 12/6 net. 


HOW TO BE HAPPY IN LONDON 
By VICTOR MACCLURE 


With 20 drawings by the author, a picture map, and a coloured wrapper. 3/6 net. 


A comprehensive guide to the restaurants, cabarets, theatres, dancing-places, etc., of 
London. In it may be found many out-of-the-way places where amusement can be enjoyed. 
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THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE 


PUBLISHER 


The Truth about Publishing. By Srantey Unwin. Allen and 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

The business of publishing books is one of the least understood 
in the world. Not only is it not understood by most authors, 
but it is not really understood by a great many publishers. 
In no business, we suppose, is there so large a percentage of 
failures and bankruptcies per annum. In a certain sense, of 
course, that percentage is misleading, because the trade includes 
so many mushroom semi-amateur firms with great hopes but 
small capital resources, and it is these small ones who so 
constantly fail. When a publishing firm has existed for a 
generation or so and has a long list of books, old as well as new, 
it is in a far firmer position than most ordinary commercial 
concerns; it may, of course, be ruined by bad management, but 
not very easily. The goodwill built up by a publishing house— 
like that acquired by certain classes of newspapers—takes a 
long time to create, but an almost equally long time to destroy. 
The credit of a John Murray or a Macmillan may, for its inherent 
stability, fairly be compared with that of a Rothschild. If the 
assets of either were inherited by a lunatic it would take him a 

twenty or thirty years to dissipate the goodwill; whereas 
the value of the name of a Lipton or a Pears or a Ford might 
easily be entirely lost in as many months. 

Mr. Stanley Unwin says little upon this particular aspect of 
the publishing business, but he gives the fullest and frankest 
general account of it that has-ever been written, as far as we 
know ; and his book certainly ought to be read carefully by all 
those who are interested in books, whether as authors, publishers, 
reviewers or booksellers. It is well written, very well constructed 
and covers practically the whole ground of the subject. It does 
not much matter whether the reader, from his individual stand- 
point, does or does not accept Mr. Unwin’s view on this question 
or that; the point is that he will find here a very complete and 
able presentation of the subject which, whether he agrees or not, 
cannot fail to clarify and enlarge his own views. 

Mr. Unwin does not love the Authors’ Society and criticises 
very freely—and at some points severely—the advice which 
it offers to inexperienced writers as to the way in which they 
should deal with their publishers and the sorts of agreements 
which they should consent to sign. But all his criticism is 
essentially of the constructive kind, calculated to help rather 
than to hinder mutually satisfactory agreements between 
authors and publishers. It is inevitably a thorny subject for 
two simple reasons: the first is that the publication of books by 
established and unknown writers respectively are two very 
different propositions from a business point of view, whilst the 
Authors’ Society tends naturally to treat them as if they were 
almost identical; and the second is that any enterprising 
publisher worth his salt musi lose money on a certain number 
of the books he publishes, and therefore if he is to continue in 
business, must claim out of the proceeds of successful books a 
rather larger percentage of profit than could be justified if all 
his books paid their way. Someone, Mr. Unwin points out, 
must bear the inevitable losses of the trade. In the old 
days the publisher could afford to do it, because of the compara- 
tively large profits that might be derived from occasional big 
successes; but in these days, when authors are protected at 
every point and insist on progressive royalty agreements, which 
secure to them the lion’s share of the produce of a “* best seller,” 
they ought also to be prepared to accept some measure of 
responsibility for the obligations which have hitherto been 
shouldered by the publishers alone. Publishers cannot afford 
to be the patrons of literature and to publish good but probably 
unprofitable books unless they are permitted to recoup themselves 
out of their occasional successes. 

To this argument, thus stated, we do not think authors can 
find any convincing answer, especially in view of the fact—which 
Mr. Unwin does not fail to prove—that in general even big 
publishers do not make large fortunes. The late Mr. W. 
Heinemann left £33,000, Mr. J. M. Dent £14,000 and Mr. John 
Lane only £12,000. These are very significant figures, because 
all three men were notably big, competent, and successful pub- 
lishers; and they go far, it seems to us, to validate Mr. Unwin’s 
argument. If your profits on the swings are unduly curtailed you 
cannot afford to lose on the roundabouts, and that means that 
if known authors screw the last penny out of their publishers, 
unknown authors will find it far harder than hitherto to find any 
publisher willing to take the risk of accepting, producing, and 
duly advertising their works—a most unfortunate result from 
the general standpoint of literature. 


Our inclination, however, to agree to some extent with Mr. 
Stanley Unwin on this point by no means disposes us to accept 
ali his dicta. When he argues that, in the case of an unknown 
author, the English publisher ought to be granted a substantial 
imterest in the American and other foreign rights we think he is 
on firm ground. For it is undoubtedly true that most of such 
authors could never sell, for example, their American rights at 
ali—until it was too late to secure copyright—but for the 
fact that a publisher of good standing in London has given them 
his imprimatur. Often, indeed, books are accepted in America, 
even without reading, simply because So-and-so has consented to 
publish them im England. In such cases what the author is 
selling is not his own but his publisher’s goodwill, and it is only 
reasonable that the publisher should claim a substantial share— 
even, perhaps, up to 50 per cent. in the case of a first book— 
of the proceeds. But we cannot agree with Mr. Unwin that the 
same principles or arguments can be applied to the sale of 
film rights either in this country or in America. For such sale 
depends on the merits of the book itself and not at all upon the 
reputation of its first publisher. It is true that if he had not 
printed it it might have been far more difficult, if not impossible, 
to dispose of the film rights, but his own standing and “ goodwill ” 
scarcely enter into the terms of such a sale. For the subsequent 
sale of film or dramatic rights John Robinson as a publisher is 
as good as John Murray. We commend the distinction drawn 
in this paragraph both to authors and to publishers. Authors 
should realise the justice of some of the publishers’ claims, 
but publishers should also realise the inadvisability of pressing 
these claims too far. 

Mr. Unwin’s statements concerning the cost of “‘ dust-covers ” 
are most instructive. ‘* Dust-covers” are the paper jackets 
with which practically all cloth-bound books are nowadays 
covered. Their cost is absurd, amounting often to 6d. or 8d. 
each in the case of a novel which sells anly 1,000 copies—and 
probably the majority of the novels which are published in 
England never reach a four-figure circulation at all. Many 
publishers, according to Mr. Unwin, would be glad enough to 
dispense with “ dust-covers,” or at any rate coloured ones, 
and to be able to make the published price lower accordingly ; 
and certain large buyers, such as public libraries, definitely 
state that they want no jackets on the copies they order. But 
other firms, such as W. H. Smith, insist—for sound enough 
reasons—on jackets, and reduce their orders if jackets are not 
provided. Jackets, in Mr. Unwin’s view, have become a fetish 
but he does not see how they can be abolished; nor do we, 
for obviously they promote bookstall sales. Yet, equally 
obviously, being usually discarded at once, they represent 
uneconomic expenditure. 

On the general question of “ publicity ’’ Mr. Unwin is par- 
ticularly interesting. He does not much believe in the value 
of newspaper advertising as far as the general reader is concerned ; 
and there, we believe, he is largely right. But he does believe 
in the value of reviews—even going so far as to say that 

there are cases where a single review in The Times Literary 

Supplement the Spectator, the New Statesman, or the Nation has 

started a book on its successful course, 


and he gives figures to show that more books are sold through 
newspaper reviews than in any other way. But there is, of 
course, as Mr. Unwin recognises, another side to this question 
of advertising. If publishers did not advertise, literary papers 
—such as this journal for example—could not afford to pay 
either their reviewers or their printers. There is in practice 
no connection whatever, as Mr. Unwin recognises, between 
the amount of money a particular publisher spends in a given 
journal and the amount of editorial attention his books receive, 
because competent literary editors tend to be very independent 
persons who usually decline even to listen to the representations 
of the “‘ business manager.” And to such independence publishers 
as a rule by no means object; they do not wish to buy favourable 
criticism, since such criticism would be worth little. The fact, 
however, remains that if publishers did not advertise there would 
be very few reviews of books published anywhere. Beside Mr. 
Unwin’s view must also be placed these further considerations : 
that publishers‘ad vertisements are extensively used by subscribers 
to circulating libraries and by booksellers ; that certain classes 
of books sell more through advertisements than through reviews ; 
and that in general publishers’ advertisements are not skilfully 
drawn up—contain too little good “ blurb.” We fancy that 
if publishers followed the example of other large modern 
commercial advertisers and made their “ copy ” more interesting 
they might thereby increase their sales substantially. 

But there is not, in our view, the smallest doubt that or best 
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of all methods of publicity for the book trade is a greater display 
of books in booksellers’ windows. Let a man once be enticed 
into a bookshop and if he cares for books at all he will not easily 
be able to get out without buying at least one book and probably 
three or four. The number of booksellers’ shops in Central 
London is extraordinarily small. It would be easy to name 
every good one between the Mansion House at one end and 
Marble Arch and Hyde Park Corner at the other, and they do 
not amount to much more than a dozen or thereabouts. If there 
were twice as many good bookshops we believe that there would 
be at least fifty per cent. more sales in this area alone. Moreover, 
the majority of those that exist do not offer a really good show of 
the latest books; and we do not think it likely that they ever 
will do so until publishers are willing to supply books, as a rule, 
on “sale or return”; are willing, that is to say, to accept the risk 
of having unsold copies thrown back on their hands. The advan- 
tages and disadvantages of this system are very fairly set forth 
by Mr. Unwin, but he does not seem to us to make quite enough 
allowance amongst the advantages for two factors. The first 
is that such a system would certainly lead to the establishment 
of far more bookshops, that is to say, to a far wider and more 
effective presentation of the publishers’ wares ; and the second 
is that the publishers ought to be able to reduce quite substan- 
tially the rate of discount on the published price which at present 
most booksellers demand. They demand 38 per cent., and since 
they are asked to bear a considerable risk, by outright purchase 
of so many copies of every book published, their demand is 
not unreasonable. But if the “sale or return” system were as 
universal with books as it is with newspapers, the bookseller 
could not reasonably demand more than a 20 per cent. margin 
as a maximum, and the price of books might thus be reduced 
and their sales increased, with advantage to everyone concerned. 
But it may, we fear, be a long time before the merits of so simple 
a calculation are realised either by the booksellers or by the 
publishers; for the former are wedded to their 88 per cent., 
and the latter do not like the idea of having “ returns ” thrown 
back en their hands; and it will be hard to make either party 
realise the financial advantages of smaller profits and quicker 
returns. 

Mr. Unwin echoes, we suppose, the views of most publishers 
in deploring the modern habit of borrowing books instead of 
buying them. But surely publishers would do better to realise 
that a great part of the modern demand for books is more 
adequately met by the libraries than by the bookshops, and to 
adapt their methods to that fact. Who wants to keep, let us say, 
a detective story after he has once read it? Taking indeed all 
classes of books, is there more than one in twenty that one 
wants, after reading it, to put on one’s shelves or ever to look at 
again? The main interest of the publishers, we are convinced, 
is to increase by every means in their power the numbers both 
of the circulating libraries and of the bookshops. The borrowing 
habit, author’s contracts, net sales agreements, library discounts 
—all these are trifles beside the main problem of expanding and 
exploiting the already rapidly growing market for books—on loan 
or otherwise—which the Education Acts of the last 60 years have 
created. Loan leads often to purchase, and it is mere short- 
sightedness to attempt to distinguish between the two. Probably 
Mr. Stanley Unwin will not jseriously disagree with us about this. 
In any case his book, as we have said,is admirable. We intend 
ourselves to preserve it for reference, and we hope it will have 
the widest possible circulation amongst all those who are in any 
way interested, as writers or otherwise, in the production of 


RECENT POETRY 


The Song of Love. By W. H. Davies. Cape. 3s. 6d. 
Marigold. By W. J. Turner. The Fleuron. 15s. 
The Land. By V. SacxvittE-West. Heinemann. 6s. 


In a note that prefaces his poem Mr. Davies says, “ In writing 
these verses I am attempting to make poetry popular. That 
is to say, I would like to give as much pleasure to the general 
reader as to the student of poetry ...” It is not easy to see 
in what respect The Song of Love is more “ popular” than Mr. 
Davies's other poems. In so far as the general reader may have 
hitherto failed to appreciate them, it must be because he is too 
little interested in good poetry ; for Mr. Davies has perhaps a 
more genuine and delightful lyrical gift than any other English 
writer of our time. Like most lyrical poets, he is apt to be 
unequal; but he resembles Herrick in possessing that rare 


power of creating in his readers a mood of personal sympathy, 
and even of affection, so that, when he is not at his best, we are 


disposed to be tolerant, and are always prepared whole-heartedly 
to enjoy his felicities, of which there are many in this somewhat 
fragile rosary of a hundred ballad stanzas. Here is one : 


And should we live in London town, 
Shall we not chance to meet 

Two horses with a load of hay, 
Sweetening a crowded street ? 


A sight as fair as when the sun 
Is burning on a pool, 

And, standing on their heads in water, 
The ducks keep calm and cool. 


There could be no greater contrast to Mr. Davies’s poem than 
Mr. Turner’s Marigold. There is here abundance of ingenuity, 
seriousness and facetiousness, poetry and fancifulness; yet 
somehow the various elements do not quite blend into a satis- 
factory whole. Though the poem is a narrative, the story does 
not seem to be very effectively told ; and the mysterious “ ancient 
sailor’s ’’ philosophisings about acorns, maps and dinosaur’s 
might with advantage have been shortened. All the same the 
poem is an interesting experiment, and there is in it much 
brilliant and some beautiful writing. It seems a pity that Mr. 
Turner should have thought it worth while to revive the Eliza- 
bethan trick of rhyming an accented with an unaccented syllable, 
as in the lines : 

Mere apparitions these, fantastic show ? 
Why then do men seek that gigantic shadow, 
The Dinosaur’s egg ? 


The flow of several of his best passages is spoilt by this eccentric 
convention. However, such things are doubtless a matter of 
personal taste. 

The Land by V. Sackville-West is an adventurous, and in 
many ways a successful attempt to give us an English Georgics 
in a poem of over a hundred pages in four books, Winter, Spring, 
Summer and Autumn. 

I sing once more 

The mild continuous epic of the soil, 

Haysel and harvest, tilth and husbandry ; 

I tell of marl and dung, and of the means 

That break the unkindly spirit of the clay ; 
I tell the things I know, the things I knew 
Before I knew them, immemorially ; 

And as the fieldsman of unhurrying tread 
Trudges with steady and unchanging gait, 
Being born to clays that in the winter hold, 
So my pedestrian measure gravely plods, 
Telling a loutish life. I have refused 

The easier uses of made poetry, 

But no small ploy disdain to chronicle, 

And (like that pious yeoman laid to rest 
Beneath the legend that told all his life 

In five hard words: “ He tilled the soil well ’’) 
Prune my ambition to the lowly prayer 
That I may drive the furrow of my tale 
Straight, through the lives and dignities I know. 


Most of the poem is written in irregular rhyming verse, varied 
occasionally by blank verse and by lyrical interludes. The 
author’s debt to Virgil is obvious, but it is of the right kind ; 
she has allowed him to suggest and inspire, but has not tried 
directly to imitate. 

Look to your stooking, for full many a field 

Of hearty grain and straw runs half to waste 

Through heedless stooking, and the proper yield 

Leaves half its measure to the rook and daw. 

But if you’d have full grain and ripened straw, 

After a week of drying fit to cart, 

Stooker, take up a sheaf in either hand, 

Between the ears and band, 

And swing them clear, and bring the butts apart 

Sharply to ground, ears sloping to a peak, 

(Ten sheaves for Kent), clashing together, braced, 

So that the little ridge be thatched and sleek, 

Firm to the wind, secure to rain and hail, 

That winnower and that flail, 

Those thieves of harvest, pilfering what they can 

In last-hour larceny from rival man. 
This is one of many passages which show how thoroughly she has 
mastered her material, and how suitable an expression she has 
found for it in her admirably “ pedestrian ” measure. 

The greater part of the poem makes very delightful reading. 
Its erudition is genuine, and never becomes pedantic or wearl- 
some. The lyrical sections, though they often have real beauty, 
seem scarcely to add to the effectiveness of the whole. The 
Winter Song says little that is not better said elsewhere, and the 
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To all Readers of Good Hooks 


HODDER & STOUGHTON have the honour to announce that they are 
publishing for H.R.H. The Prince of Wales THE PRINCE’S AFRICAN 
BOOK the proceeds from which will be divided between “Toc H ” in this 


country and the King Edward VII Order of Nurses in South Africa, of 
which H.R.H. Princess Alice is chairman. [Illustrated in Gravure. 7/6 net 
46) 
(cs 
HODDER & STOUGHTON also announce the publication of a character study of the most 
pular young man in the Empire. H.R.H. A Character Study of the PRINCE OF WALES 
fy Mayor F. E. VERNEY Frontispiece in colour and 24 portraits. 20/- net 
i 
Following after Pepys and ranking with it in piquancy and interest. THE DIARIES OF A DUCHESS. 


Extracts from the Diaries of the First Duchess of Northumberland, 1716—1776. Edited by James Greig 
with a foreword by the Duke of Northumberland. e 6 Illustrated 18/- net 
4 G 
%G y 


“Revealing at every turn the variety of his scholarship, the swift capacity of his wit, and the breadth 

and depth of his human nature.”—Daily Telegraph, A PENSIONER’S GARDEN by LORD 

DARLING e 10/6 net 
iB 


Jonn Drinkwater draws his portrait of the facile Charles II as vividly as he creates a character for 
the stage. MR. CHARLES, KING OF ENGLAND by JOHN DRINKWATER 
iff Illustrated 18/- net 
hy 























“Modern developments in the education of women have produced no more remarkable person—a great 

lady, using the word in the true sense.” DAME LOUISA ALDRICH-BLAKE by LORD 

RIDDELL Illustrated. 6/- net 
66) 


“Whether as a piece of Empire propaganda or a very human narrative the book could hardly be 

bettered.” —Daily Telegraph, THE AMATEUR SETTLERS by LORD and LADY APSLEY 
thy With Illustrations and Map. 10/6 net 
"GD 








The most brilliant first book of the season. J. M. Barrie says “It must be very fine to be as young 
as that, and begin with so good a book.” ENCOUNTERS: With All Sorts of People, including 


Myself by B. IFOR EVANS ith 10/6 net 





“A very fine and unusual autobiography.”—Daily “Express. “Let it be said that the reader would 
be very foolish to miss a single page.”—Sunday Times. MY. LIFE AND TIMES: An Auto- 
biography by JEROME K. JEROME ith With Portrait in colour. 16/- net 
G2 
Outwardly a tense, vivid biography, inwardly, who knows? The spiritual meer of the “ Tiger” 
himself. DEMOSTHENES by GEORGES — ustrated. 10/6 net 
iC 
1b) 
“Acute observations and wise reflections.”—Dai/y Chronicle. “He has plumbed some of the deeper 
currents both of American life and of his own personality.”—Times. AMERICAN SOUNDINGS by 











JOHN ST. LOE STRACHEY iff 12/6 net 
ay gp 

“The gallant spirit of Harold Spender, his zest for life, his gaiety of heart, his keen contact with his 
fellow men.”—Observer. THE FIRE OF LIFE by HAROLD SPENDER 15/- net 








Hodder and Stoughton Lid (9 Warwick, 5q., London, E.C.4. 
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Nocturne at the end of Spring comes perilously near to being an 
instance of those “‘ easier uses of made poetry,” which she has 
so wisely refused. An interesting feature of the poem is the 
frequent use of unfamiliar technical or dialect words. For 
instance, lusk, shrammed, reasty, hale (shelter ?), undern, shippon 
and winsel all occur within the same two pages. These revivals 
of perishing vernacular words, though at first somewhat disconcert- 
ing to the uninitiated, seem justified by the subject-matter, and 
by the colour and vivid homeliness which they bring to it. There 
is a certain risk about such experiments, and they can easily be 
overdone ; but we ought to welcome any judicious attempt so 
to enlarge our too meagre poetic vocabulary. 

The rhythmical and verbal texture of the poem is not without 
a very genuine beauty, which is quite its own. Yet the more 
poetic episodes, such as the death of the old man in Winter, 
and the last two pages of Autumn, though finely imagined, fall 
short of the simplicity and mtensity of great poetry. There 
are no passages so moving, nor of so perfect a workmanship, as 
the death of the bull in the third Georgic, or as the endings of 
the second and fourth. But that after all is only to say that 
the poem, full as it is of beauty and charm, is not a great poetic 
masterpiece. Yet it is to be hoped that there will be many who 
will be able to read it again and again with pleasure ; and of how 
few poems can such good fortune be confidently predicted ! 

R, C. TREVELYAN. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL FANTASIA 


All Summer ina Day. By SacHEVERELL SirweELL. Duckworth. 
16s. 

Lovers of prose will remember Mr. Sitwell’s Southern Baroque 
Art; they will now read this prose again, for the sake of its 
author's peculiar quality of vision; though it leads too often 
to the “ purple” passage, it possesses a visual and oral signifi- 
cance which requires to be contemplated, like a picture or a piece 
of music, rather than verbally remembered : 

It seemed to be more creditable to bring fantasy to bear upon 

the ordinary events of life than to invent an enervate paradise 

The fantasy that he has succeeded in creating out of (or rather 

round) a few memories that to the ordinary mind would not 

possess much significance, is fascinatingly and beautifully 
queer. 

To see life synthetically, not analytically, is the only way of 
seeing it whole. Analysis and synthesis are opposite sides of 
the same medal, but it makes a difference which one you choose— 
at any rate in art. The trend of autobiography nowadays is 
towards the synthetic and freely impressionistic, and in this 
book such a method reaches complete expression. Let us see 
how so complex a literary method works. The mere skeleton 
of actual remembered events is exiguous for a book of nearly 
three hundred pages: blackberrying on a September afternoon 
in Derbyshire, the author’s old tutor, some Polish friends who 
came to tea, a family friend called Miss Morgan, and the seaside 
town in which she lived, a return to London on a winter’s night, 
a visit to the theatre, an expedition to a northern town; that 
is all the material Mr. Sitwell has allowed himself—the rest is art, 

The last memory, which occupies some 120 pages, describes 
the author’s pursuit, to a northern town, of an actress 
who had pleased him. He saw her in the hotel and in the 
theatre, but did not speak to her. The elaboration of this 
slight event is the feat of a wonderfully subtle imagination (akin 
to Proust’s), in which all the keyed-up feeling of those twenty- 
four hours is related to past life, in such a way that the reader 
ceases to care (and the illusion is evidently intentional) what 
event came first, what later, or even whether they occurred 
simultaneously in the timeless space of his mind. As with many 
persons of trained sensibility. the world of Mr. Sitwell’s imagina- 
tion is to him the reality, while the actual] is appearance. His 
memories are consequently a sort of fairy-story, symbolical of 
common imaginative experiences. He sees a picture, by Cruik- 
shank, of a weedy cabotin actor; immediately the world is 
narrowed down to the actor’s needy garret and his life is des- 
cribed as if it were part of Mr. Sitwell’s. Suddenly we are back 
in the picture-gallery, out of which we are led straight into the 
wings of a theatre of Cruikshank’s time. The two worlds 
overlap ; sometimes they overlay each other, annihilating the 
sense of duration in our minds. 

The contemplation of some small cactuses in the drawing-room 
of Miss Morgan turns the room into an hypothetical and desider- 
ated landscape, which blends without a hitch into the entrance 
(with “ stair-blown voice ’’) of Colonel Fantock (the old tutor) 
into what is at once a drawing-room and a fabulous, “ antlered ” 





. 





park. This is a triumph of the synthetic method. It is part of 
the scheme that the author should subsume different physical and 
mental experiences under one comprehensive title (again com. 
pare Proust), which acts as a leit-motif binding them together : 
Thinking thus, round and upon these four cardinal points of 
each day, all manner of other smaller details return, and soon, 
by shifting the memory from one day easily recalled, through various 
things difficult to fix down to any particular day, towards the next 
that lived with a life of its own, independent of the rest, one comes 
to think of the whole summer as consisting of an immense day in 
which every repetition of the same event has become fused into 

one final, comprehensive performance. . . . 

The old-fashioned autobiographer would, of course, consider 
Mr. Sitwell unscrupulous. To the former, the delight of memory 
lay in the living proof that Time is an ever-moving stream; 
he was in the habit of taking each event as it came and colouring 
it with only so much feeling as he knew himself to have been 
capable of at that time. Mr. Sitwell, on the other hand, does 
not scruple to make use of his mature scheme of sensibility to 
express experiences that must, at the actual time they occurred, 
have existed in a much simpler, less “ interesting” state. If 
this is kept in mind by the reader it will help towards his under- 
standing of the book. 

Another quality that requires notice is the strangeness of the 
flora and fauna of Mr. Sitwell’s mind. It is continually and 
insistently (with the oddest effect upon the reader) a question of 
the “‘elements” of the ancient philosophers—earth, air, fire 
and water ; these undergo a consistent metamorphosis, turning 
and twisting in and out of the arabesque. We had almost 
said that Mr. Sitwell’s vocabulary was seriously limited, so 
often do ladders, branches, trees, beaks, appear as symbols. But 
they are Mr. Sitwell’s pegs, and their dependants are often of 
such interest, and beauty, that we pardon their constant 
repetition. 

Of the “ purple’ passage Mr. Sitwell has been much more 
sparing in this book ; and when such a passage occurs our res- 
ponse to it is more immediate and complete. We may mention 
the evocation of Diirer; it is what the French call un morceau 
@anthologie. Very occasionally, however, the author allows his 
prose to assume a metrical rhythm, his own favourite poetical 
metre, when the effect is disconcerting and slightly absurd. 
Again, the memory of some scene may sometimes move him to 
an impressionism that is over-elaborate. Such is the description 
of boats on the sea (page 71). 

But these lapses seldom occur and do little to impair the 
delight the book is capable of giving. Many of its pages allow 
us a glimpse into the well-springs of Mr. Sitwell’s own poetry 
(often too obscure), and in one place we are given what is practi- 
cally a prose version of one of his most successful poems, Actor 
Rehearsing, together with an account of what inspired it. He 
has certainly succeeded in creating a gracious work of art. 


ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE 


Barye. By Cuartes Saunrer. Translated by Wirrp S. 
JACKSON. Lane. 5s. 
Corot. By Marc LaFrarGueE. 
LINGTON. Lane. 5s. 

The antithesis of Ingres and Delacroix has become one of the 
commonplaces of criticism ; it is so notorious that we are apt 
to forget that it is by no means unique. Yet so great were the 
range and variety of French art in the middle of the nineteenth 
century that it would not be difficult to pick out a number of 
pairs of artists hardly less fundamentally opposed. For the 
moment we might do worse than consider the case of Barye 
and Corot. These two men have one unusual bond in common; 
both happened to be born in the same year 1796, and to die alike 
in 1875. But except for this and the fact that both were French 
artists and therefore exponents of the French tradition, they 
resemble each other about as little as two exact contemporaries, 
both living in the same city and united in personal friendship, 
well could do. Even the material media of their art were abso- 
lutely divergent. Barye was nothing if not a sculptor; the 
water-colours, of which M. Saunier reproduces several, are of 
slight consequence pictorially, more especially when We 
remember Delacroix’s achievements in the same genre. Corot'’s 
genius, on the other hand, was as absolutely pictorial as it 
would be possible to imagine; subtleties of light and colour 
and tone play over the architectural solidity of his design (for 
Corot was not a Frenchman for nothing) in such a way that 
they constitute the whole texture, almost the whole substance 
of his work. Moreover, if those threadbare words retain aBY 
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GREEN 
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Green. * Blind- 
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—Sphere. “ An amazing bit.” 
—Morning Post. 
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Luigi Pirandello 


By WALTER STARKIE, Litt.D. Pirandello’s is the greatest new 
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pressive a word as “ Shavian.” Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Prospectus post free. 

Gilbert & Sullivan | The Little Room 


By A. H. He ee With an 
introduction G. K. 
CHESTERTON. ” The first 
“Gilbert and Sullivan” book of 
its kind—a critical appreciation 
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the music, and written by an 
expert, Sq. crown 8vo. 6s, 
net. Prospectus post free, 
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By GUY N. POCOCK. With 
numerous quaint illustrations by 
HENRY S. SANDS. 

“A ‘Little Room’ that is 
library, studio, museum and 
music room combined .. . an 
original and delightful book.” 
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Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 





Stories & Dramas by Tolstoy 
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Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d, net. 
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Cambridge Books 
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Psychology Applied to 
Education 


A Series of Lectures on the Theory and Practice 
of Education 

By the late JAMES WARD, Sc.D. (Cantab), 

: LL.D. (Edin.), D.Sc. (Oxon). 
Edited by G. DAWES HICKS, M.A., P&.D., 

Litt.D 
Royal 8vo. 10s 6d net 
Cambridge Psychological Library 

After an introductory chapter on the possibility 
and value of a theory of education, the 
deals with the general nature and growth of a 
child’s mind and with the development of per- 
ception, imagination, intellect, character, sym- 
pathy, personality, and so forth. The lectures 
are written in the author’s happiest and brightest 
manner. 


Religion in the Making 
By A. N. WHITEHEAD, F.RS., Sc.D. 
Lowell Lectures, 1926 
Crown 8wvo. 6s net 
The train of thought which was applied to 
science in the author’s Lowell Lectures of the 
previous year, since published under the title, 
Science and the Modern World, is here applied 

to religion. 


After Many Years 


A tale of experiences and impressions gathered 
in the course of an obscure life 
By W. E. HEITLAND, M.A. 
Crown Svo. 7s 6d net 
The author recalls the impressions of a long 
life, in which he writes: “I have seen changes 
in several parts of the country so striking and 
significant that I venture to record them in the 
form of a narrative.” His reminiscences of 
Cambridge, which occupy the greater part of 
the book, begin just about the time when Leslie 
Stephen’s Sketches leave off. 


The Philosophy of 


Francis Bacon 


An Address delivered at Cambridge on the 
occasion of the Bacon Tercentenary, 5 October, 


1926 
By C. D. BROAD, Litt.D., F.B.A. 
Crown 8vo. 2s 6d net 


The Cambridge Historical 


Journal 
Editorial Committee: E. A, Benians, M.A., 
Z. N. Brooke, M.A., Prof, J. B. Bury, Litt.D., 
J. H. Clapham, Litt.D., W. F. Reddaway, M.A., 
Prof. J. Holland Rose, Litt.D., Harold 
Temperley, Litt.D. (Hox. Editor) 

Vol. 2. No. 1. 1926. 6s net. Now ready 

Contents.—I. “ The Fear of the Orient in the 
Roman Empire.” By M. P. Charlesworth, M.A. 
II. “The English Wool Trade in the Reign of 
Edward IV.” By Eileen E. Power, D.Litt. III. 
“Edmund Burke and the Origins of the Theory 
of Nationality.” By A. B. C. Cobban, M.A., 
Ph.D. IV. “The Diary of a Country Gentleman 
in 1688.” By P. C. Vellacott, M.A., D.S.O. 
Notes AND COMMUNICATIONS. 
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Cambridge University Press 
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meaning, Barye must be called the true romantic, for all his 
native French sense of orderly and compact form; whereas 
Corot was the classic artist par excellence, in spite of his inter- 
pretative genius and his instinctive lyricism. Even what one 
might call the spiritual mechanism of their work is deeply 
contrasted. Although Barye was a sculptor, and sculpture is 
supposed to be the art of repose, his characteristic conception of 
form is dynamic; in the muscular bodies of his prowling tigers 
it seems as though there were actual physical tension, as though 
they would violently disintegrate when broken, just as a Gothic 
cathedral collapses when its buttresses give way. Corot’s 
method, on the other hand, is static ; everything rests calmly in 
its place like the stones of those great Roman aqueducts and 
amphitheatres he adored painting. 

The plates of these two small volumes are on the whole more 
useful than the text, but we cannot praise them unreservedly. 
They hardly ever do justice to the superb qualities of Barye’s 
work; the viewpoint chosen in photographing the groups of 
War, Peace and Order gives an inadequate idea of the richness 
of his plastic invention, a quality which he shares with Dalou 
and Maillol and which raises French sculpture to a rank equal 
to that of any great school of sculpture the world has ever seen. 
But the security of his modelling and the clarity of his design 
emerges more clearly in the admirable equestrian statue of the 
Duke of Orleans, in the River God, and the astonishing Theseus 
and the Minotaur. The photographs of Corot’s work likewise 
leave a good deal to be desired, because the all-important 
balance of tone disappears in the process of reproduction. But 
the real masterpieces, such as the “Pont de Narni,” the 
** Alexina Legoux,” and the superb “Femme & la Perle,” the 
source of so much of Picasso’s and Derain’s best work, as well as 
that most exquisite of all the landscapes, the “‘ Site d’Italia ”’ 
(1842)—these are at any rate intelligible in the plates given by 
M. Lafargue ; on this scale we can hardly expect more. 

The accompanying texts are rather too exclamatory in style 
and sometimes awkwardly translated; but both have con- 
venient bibliographies, and the volume on Corot gives the dates 
of all the pictures, a commendable practice too often neglected. 


CONTRASTED LIVES 


In Black and White. By Viscounr Knursrorp. Arnold. 2ls. 


Frank, Bishop of Zanzibar. By H. Maynarp Smiru. S.P.C.K. 
7s. 6d. 

It is worth while to set these two lives over against one 
another. They are alike in being altogether modern, and in 
being devoted to the common good. In everything else they are 
totally unlike. Sydney Holland, Viscount Knutsford, belongs 
to the fortunate world of London. His ancestry assured him 
nearly all the good things ; he was born with a happy tempera- 
ment, and most of his energies he has devoted to a branch of the 
public service in which his efforts have been remarkably suc- 
cessful, while his own reward, in the esteem and liking of his 
fellows, has been overflowing. As everybody knows, Lord 
Knutsford accepted the chairmanship of the London Hospital 
at a crucial moment, and in that capacity proved himself to be 
an unequalled raiser of funds, the champion beggar of his age. 

Sandhurst was the goal of Sydney Holland’s youthful ambi- 
tion, and his cheery confession that it was beyond his powers is 
a characteristic touch. He went instead to Cambridge and to 
the Bar. Three years he had wasted happily at Wellington 
in Benson’s time. The Benson family legend has been so 
thoroughly built up that, for the sake of the historical balance, 
the gist of Lord Knutsford’s recollection may be quoted here : 

Benson trusted nobody, neither boys nor masters, and his rule 
was by fear. He had a very violent temper, which got worse and 
worse when a boy was being scolded or caned, until it ended in 
actual fury . . . He used to go round once a term and take each 
form in turn, and “ Benson’s exams ”’ were the terror of every boy 
and of every form master. Benson used ... would put on some boy 
against whom there was a black mark. If by good luck the boy 
construed well, Benson cross-examined him until he did trip him 
up, and then the boy was sent for a cane and caned before the class. 

It was somewhat late in life that Lord Knutsford came to 
occupy the centre of the hospital world, but almost from the 
beginning he was an active citizen of East London, most pro- 
minently in connection with the Docks. He goes over, from the 
companies’ standpoint, the history of the great struggle of 
1888-9, he retells the shocking tale of the Sidney Street battle, 
and of course enjoys himself to the full in relating the intensely 
interesting story of the remaking and expansion of the London 
Hospital. And, as we should expect, he is an impenitent 





believer in the virtue of those “ voluntary contributions,” the 
despairing appeal for which strikes the foreigner as an inex- 
plicable feature of English public life. 

Lord Knutsford is high-spirited, amusing, and candid, and 
here and there one may come upon a piece of useful revelation, 
Take, as particularly topical just now, his disclosure of the 
imperial mind of Lord Salisbury in 1887, the year of the first 
Colonial Conference. Sir Henry Holland, Lord Knutsford’s 
father, was Colonial Secretary at the time, and he did his best 
to get the great Conservative Prime Minister interested in 
the statesmen from overseas. Salisbury was incorrigible. He 
consented to make an appearance at the Conference, saying : 
“* I will do my best also to keep my temper, but the outrecuidance 
of your Greater Britain is sometimes trying.” And a few days 
later the old Tory wrote : 

It does seem to me that they are the most unreasonable people 

I ever heard or dreamt of. They want us to incur all the bloodshed, 

the dangers, and the stupendous cost of a war with France, of which 

almost the exclusive burden will fall upon us, etc. 
This from the Prime Minister in the glorious year of the Victorian 
Jubilee ! 

Frank Weston, Bishop of Zanzibar from 1908 to 1924, was a 
remarkable churchman who attained a position of world im- 
portance because of one controversial incident, the Kikuyu Con- 
ference of 1913. As a matter of fact, he was much more inter- 
esting to the world on other grounds than this. Weston came 
of a family of London tea brokers, and went out to Zanzibar in 
1898. He was an Anglican Catholic of absolute conviction, and 
the account of his passionate efforts to apply his sacerdotal 
faith to the people of East Africa makes a very curious record. 
Kikuyu became a fiery watchword in consequence of an attempt, 
actively supported by the two other Anglican Bishops of the 
region, to create a practical federation of the Protestant Churches 
in East Africa. Weston was outraged ; he led a fervid crusade 
against the scheme, and as a result became the head of the Anglo- 
Catholic Congress. Dr. Maynard Smith complains that a great 
many of the people who took part in the controversy did not 
understand what it was that the Bishop of Zanzibar stood for. 
The Life makes it perfectly clear. He counted himself a 
Catholic bishop. He was deeply concerned for the reunion of 
Christendom ; but for him reunion meant reunion with Rome: 
that, said he, was the will of God. Weston was a Christian 
Socialist, and at the end of his life he fought valiantly against 
forced labour in Kenya, approved by Milner when Colonial 
Secretary. In this conflict, it is interesting to note, Weston was 
again opposed by the Bishops of Mombasa and Uganda. He 
spoke and wrote with passion and clearness, but none the less 
was he a complete imperialist. He could write sentences such 
as this : 


I advise her (the East) to keep her religion well mixed with her 
social life ; and to leave Empire to us poor Westerns, who are hard 
put to it to keep religion in touch with life at all . . . There are 
plenty of Westerns to do the actual job of ruling and judging ! 

Dr. Maynard Smith, besides writing a preface of curious 
silliness, maintains a colloquial tone by calling the Bishop 
“Frank” throughout. The biography is obviously written for 
the special Anglo-Catholic public, and as a consequence its 
picture of a strong, devoted, and highly individual missioner 
will seem to many readers outside the fold a somewhat self-contra- 
dictory revelation. 


HOME TRAVEL AND RESEARCH 


The Perambulator in Edinburgh. By James Bone. With Pictures 
by E. S. LumspEN. Cape. 12s. 6d. 

The Changing Face of England. By AnrHony Cotterr. Nisbet. 
10s. 6d. 

Wanderings in Roman Britain. By Arruur Werca.u. Thornton 
Butterworth. 6s. 

Here are three books on scenes that may be, or might be, 
familiar. But the Englishman is commonly indifferent to the 
charms of his own country, when they need any research. The 
Scot is more vocal in his appreciation and more inclined to 
rhetoric. So the first book of our list is the best, having, too, @ 
subject on a small scale which Nature and tradition have made 
infinitely picturesque. Mr. Bone writes admirably, and he is 
going over ground he knows well, so that he gets into the very 
heart of Edinburgh. He has visited in particular the Old Town 
lands, now occupied by poor people, but not people lacking 
keen comment and artistic pleasure. His choice of persons to 
commemorate is excellent. He has found among the living the 
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Ernest H. Shepard 


Here at last is the immortal Diary presented in 
a form all can enjoy. Pruned of passages of 
minor interest, “ Pepys ” is as entrancing as any 
novel you have ever read: a human comedy 
unique in literature. 


One Volume. 10s. 6d. net. 


Uniform with 
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and New Knowledge 


Sir William Bragg 


In which he tells, in his own inimitable way, the story 
of the application of new knowledge to such ancient 
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Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. 
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Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
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select clan of Newhaven fisher-folk and in the romantic past 
Deacon Brodie and Marjorie Fleming. He has a good word for 
the classic architecture of Calton Hill and the latest addition to 
the Cathedral of St. Giles, and neatly combines, as is the Scottish 
way, the subacid and the sentimental. Being a Glasgow man, 
he can take a detached view. 

If Edinburgh is still the modern Athens, its people may 
represent the litigious Athenians of old days. It is a haunt of 
lawyers, and Mr. Bone shows amusingly the Scottish caution 
about fact. A grocer advertised “eggs as fresh as possible.” A 
Southron may well find the inhabitants too careful and cen- 
sorious, and recall a blessed relief from questioning in London. 
Mr. Bone does not carry his criticism as far as that, and he is 
quite right in dwelling on the fine quality of the Scottish face. 
We have observed how features of that sort stand out in the 
club-houses of golfers which contain portraits of captains. 
Scots give nothing away—neither a putt; nor a murderer; and 
this may explain the obscurity of the Porteous riot, when spies 
and lawyers were busy, and the double life of Deacon Brodie 
undiscovered within a narrow area. The book is, as the author 
says of the Edinburgh daunder, “‘ a quiet relishsome peregrina- 
tion,” and the artist has rendered well the surprising heights of 
the City. 

The public does not like geology, which, indeed, is full of hard 
words. Mr. Collett’s book is therefore a good idea, full of the 
romance of science, the different qualities of hills and mountains, 
the ways of rivers which alter their courses and steal streams, 
ancient forests and roads. He develops the whole history 
which the contours of England show to the expert. He has been 
all over the country, noting with a keen eye, and he puts down 
his observations in a good style, though sometimes with too 
much zeal for elaboration. To vary the geology special birds 
are noted and flowers, which on the chalk may compensate for a 
surplus of annoying insects. We find some excellent criticism 
of the Lake district, which owes much of its charm to its frequent 
rain. 

Each chapter is full of matter, and at the end the author 

proceeds to speculations on the English face, hazardous, perhaps, 
but certainly engaging. We are not sure that he is right about 
the prevalence of grey eyes, but the typical English face has 
certainly narrowed. If favourite homes, as he says, are being 
built not, as of old, in a hollow, but on a breezy hill, we may see 
that face taking on the dignity which belongs to a Scottish 
wrestler with the winds of “ Caledonia stern and wild.” 
_ Mr. Weigall’s book is popular journalism and brightly written 
in that way, with useful illustrations, so that it may serve to 
introduce to the ignorant or the indifferent some of the many 
Roman remains in Britain. He has covered a good deal of 
ground and describes what he has seen with modern touches, as 
where he talks of Cesar’s “lady friends.’ The mixture of 
Roman blood in England is so often dwelt on that it is not likely 
to be forgotten. Occasionally he falls into a dull catalogue. We 
should prefer to see more striking details set out here and there, 
such as the admirable representation of a common plant, black 
briony, in a mosaic preserved at Reading. The corset-maker 
who keeps underneath his Leicester shop some fine mosaics is 
mentioned ; but there is no word of Mr. S. E. Winbolt, the 
scholar who found and excavated the site at Folkestone. Juvenal 
refers to the Richborough oyster, but where is his commendation 
of the British sort in his Satires? Mr. Weigall makes little of 
the remark found in 1886 scratched on a tile in Warwick Lane. 
Scholars have translated it, ** Austalis goes off on his own, every 
day, for a fortnight.” He was a London bricklayer with the 
reluctance of his class for steady work, and he is found again by 
Dickens listlessly leaning against a post. This may be con- 
jecture, but it is quite as likely as some of the things Mr. Weigall 
puts down as facts. 


A STUDENT OF CHINA 


Chinese Fantastics. By Tuomas Steer. Laurie. 10s. 6d. 


Just because it is so unassuming, this may be ranked as one of 
the best books that have come out of China in a long while. Mr. 
Steep has had a long enough experience of the Far East as an 
American newspaper correspondent to justify him in “ laying 
down the law”; and newspaper writing inclines one in that 
direction. But here the author does nothing of the kind. 
“ Nothing so easy to interpret as the uninterpretable,” he says; 
and steadfastly resists the temptation to do it. He adopts 
Lafcadio Hearn’s attitude towards the Japanese: ‘ The longer 
you know them the less you know them.” So, instead of setting 
out to “interpret” the Chinese, Mr. Steep contents himself 





with observing them, with recording them—and succeeds in 
interpreting them by this means much better than by any other, 
His style is perhaps at times a little too photographic, too 
staccato; but it achieves a valuable effect of directness. One 
leaves the book with the impression of a contact with China which 
has the stamp of reality. 

At the outset Mr. Steep does permit himself just a little 
interpretation of the perplexing question why the Chinese don’t 
worry. As he points out, they are sufficiently justified. They 
have no effective government of their own, and they have all 
kinds of complications with foreigners. “Why don’t you 
worry?” Mr. Steep once asked a Chinese philosopher. He 
said it was a subject he never worried about. The author's 
own impression is that 

it is because they have no sense of the passing of time, no fear 

of the termination of life. They do not think in terms of years, 

but of centuries. A man’s life is but a prolongation of that of his 
father and of his countless grandfathers, and will not his own 
progeny transmit the individual in him down through eternity ? 

Countless ages he extends back through bis ancestry, and countless 

ages will he live in his posterity. 

Building up a government can wait. It is not a thing to be done 
in haste. Better take a couple of centuries. Meanwhile, there is 
time for the pigeons and fishes. Or let us fly a kite. It is pleasanter 
than building a government. 

“* But what am I doing? Interpreting the Chinese!” Mr Steep 
interrupts himself apologetically. 

It is not merely in customs and outward forms—such as 
reading a book backwards or placing a saucer over, instead of 
under, a cup of tea—that the Chinese differ from Occidentals, 
The author points out: “they are antipodal to us emotionally 
and mentally.” Their minds work contrariwise. Ask a Chinese 
** You do not feel well ?” and he will answer “‘ No ’—meaning 
that he does not feel “‘not well” ; he feels well. Mr. Steep quotes 
various instances of this inversion, and comments that “ the 
Occidental attempts to reply to the implication contained in 
the question while the Oriental replies to the question itself.” 
In most of his book, however, he lets the Chinese interpret 
themselves through his pages. He presents a series of pictures— 
a compound of chinoiseries interspersed with a little realism, 
When he adopts the latter method the impression is painful. 
In one chapter the author gives a string of vignettes illustrating 
the struggle for life in a densely populated country. Each of 
these sketches ends with the refrain: ‘* Nothing is useless,” 
and the series with the reflection: ‘* Some civilisations, like 
individuals, have a genius for economy—and misery.” 

In his display of bits of old China the author shows how, and 
why, the Chinese are impervious to change. He tells a number 
of amusing stories of their inborn slavishness to precedent. He 
has an illuminating chapter on the significance of the dragon in 
Chinese civilisation, in which he emphasises that the belief in 
the inviolability of feng-shui, or wind and water spirits (repre- 
sented by dragons), persisting for centuries is a primary cause of 
their opposition to change. Mr. Steep, indeed, can touch no 
angle of a subject on which he is profoundly informed without 
making it indirectly interpretative. Whether he gives you the 
lore of fans or of jade, tells of pigtails or just tells tales, in every- 
thing he builds up knowledge of Chinese character—and of the 
Chinese attitude to European character. ‘* Why do the Chinese 
call us foreign devils ?””’ he asks, and in five pages presents his 
irresistible conclusion: ‘The Chinese call us foreign devils because 
they think that’s what we are.” This is a book that all foreign 
devils interested in China ought to read. 


FIVE VOYAGERS 


Encounters with all Sorts of People. By B. Iron Evans. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 10s. 6d. 

Across Three Oceans. By Conor O’Brien. Arnold. 16s. 

Sailing Across Europe. By Neciey Farson. Hutchinson. 21s. 

Under the Eagle’s Feathers. By Veronica and Paui KiNG. 
Fisher Unwin. 10s. 

The fortunate holder of an Albert Kahn travelling scholar- 
ship, by means of which Mr. Ifor Evans went round the world, 
is required to observe the countries through which he passes and 
to report upon them. Mr. Evans’s Encounters do not contain 
his conclusions, but a series of conversations with people of 
many kinds in many lands. They are brightly recorded: Mr. 
Evans has a light and pointed pen. His men and women talk 
with uncommon vivacity ; but their fault is that all of them, 
some thirty in number, talk like a book. The travelling scholar, 
it would seem, was lucky everywhere in running against mep 
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Linguaphone Student 
Gains Distinction at 
Matriculation 
Examination. 
Extract from letter received 
June, 1926. 


“ My son has just left A——’s 
School, London, where he has 
been studying Spanish for about 
three years. He has been very 
studious and persevering and, as 
you are aware, I bought for him 
last year your set of Records in 
Spanish. He used these persist- 
ently and assiduously as you 
instruct. 


“ At the last examination for 
Matriculation he was awarded 
Distinction in Spanish, both for 
ORAL and written. 


‘ The Matriculation Examiner, 
who is a native of Spain, asked 
what school in Spain my son had 
attended (needless to say he had 
never been in Spain or any 
Spanish-speaking country at any 
time) and further in the report 
made to the school mentioned 
particularly and solely my son's 
name for quite unusual profici- 
ency and REMARKABLE AC- 
QUISITION OF ACCENT.” 











LET US SEND YOU 
the LINGUAPHONE 
BOOK Post Free 


The Linguaphone Book fully describes and 
illustrates the Linguaphone method of lan- 
guage learning and, for the asking, a copy 
of the book will be sent to you gratis and 
post free, together with an invitation to 
accept a week’s free trial in your own 
home, without the slightest obligation—post 
the coupon below. 








DEMONSTRATIONS 


Visitors to London are invited 
to call at the Institute and to 
have a Demonstration of the 
Linguaphone method. There 
1s no obligation whatsoever. 
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“Tell me! How did you learn to 


speak French 


93 


so fluently? 


‘“‘Well—this natural, easy method assures 
perfect accent and correct pronunciation”’ 


“Really! Could I learn this way?” 

“Of course, you could. Even a child 
who speaks English can learn another lan- 
guage by the Linguaphone Method.” 


“Do tell me all about it.” 


“Well! You simply get a set of Lingua- 
phone records in the language you wish to 
learn, and whenever you have a few moments 
to spare you play them over on the gramo- 
phone.” 

“But—how can you understand what is 
being said if you don’t know the language?” 

“Ah! I knew you would ask that. With 
the Linguaphone set of records you receive 
a special text-book; this contains not only 
every word spoken by the records, but com- 
posite pictures which illustrate every person, 
article and action mentioned. Thus, you 
learn the language by the natural, easy 
method as a child learns English by asso- 
ciating things with the appropriate word 
sounds.” 

“Um! But look how rapidly foreigners 
speak. How can you follow them on the 
gramophone? ” 


“That’s simple! The early lessons are 
spoken slowly and deliberately; you see the 
speaker is a native teacher whose desire is 
to teach you his language—and he starts by 
training your ear to the individual sounds 
in his languages. Then as you progress with 
the lessons, his speed increases gradually 
until eventually he speaks at normal con- 
versational speed.” 


“It sounds jolly interesting. Tell me! 


What are the lessons about?” 


“Oh! They cover all the topics of every- 
day life. They describe the Home, the Street, 
the Shops; they take you to the Theatre, the 
Hotel, the Country, the Sea-side; you visit 
the Post Office, the Railway Station, even 
the Doctor and the Chemist.” 


“I often wondered how you learned to 
speak French so fluently and understand it 
so readily—now the secret’s out.” 


“Yes, it’s thanks to the Linguaphone 
method. Why not write for the Linguaphone 
Book—it costs nothing, and they will let you 
have a set of records on 7 days’ trial.” 


LINGUAPHONE 


LANGUAGE RECORDS 


FRENCH — GERMAN — 


SPANISH—ITALIAN 


AFRIKAANS — ENGLISH — ESPERANTO (Russian in preparation) 





THE 
LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, 
475 Napier House, 

24 High Holborn, 
London, W.C.1. 

(2 doors from Chancery Lane 
Tube Station.) 


Branches : : 
France—1 Rue Lanterne, Lyons. NAME ...... 
Holland—Zwart Janstraat, 138, 
Rotterdam. U.S.A.— 96 Fifth ADDRESS 7 


Avenue, New York. Australia 
—Box 2838, G.P.O., Sydney. 


South Africa—223 Smith Street, * 





Durban. 


To LINGUAPHONE 
HOUSE, 24-27 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


Please send me POST FREE and without obligation 
a copy of the LINGUAPHONE BOOK. 


INSTITUTE, 475 NAPIER 
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of astonishing verbal powers. They made points with great 
effect, but too often the points were familiar. In Egypt, India, 
and the Far East, for example, Europeans Mr. Evans met spoke 
of the old faith in England’s mission, how deplorably it had 
decayed, and what a distressing muddle we are in. They abused 
Woodrow Wilson, were eloquent about the native, and still 
more eloquent about the awful effects of the American film 
in the East. Much of what he heard in the United States was 
no less familiar, but there at least he had one capital piece of 
luck. He met a man who expounded the way in which he had 
made a whole community of women take to rouge, thus pro- 
viding the author with, perhaps, his best encounter. It is rather 
odd that Mr. Evans should make and pass on so many comments 
that are simple nonsense. He allows one man to tell him that 
the young Egyptian is “‘as Asiatic as ever,” and another to 
describe the old Trans-Siberian Railroad as the finest railway in 
Europe. Because the Englishman in India has a banana with 
his early-morning tea and toast, chota hazri becomes for Mr. 
Evans a strange meal. He watches a Japanese woman perform 
for her husband a few little services which to the old-fashioned 
English wife would be a matter of course, and wonders whether 
any European has learnt the secret of Japanese domesticity. 
He is astonished at the unnecessary amount of food provided 
at a Chinese tea-party, though he would be far more astonished 
if at an English party there should be merely enough. For so 
manifestly clever a writer Mr. Evans is frequently careless. 
He speaks of Chinese bandits as debating whether they should 
** seduce ” a woman missionary. He places Delhi on the Ganges. 
He refers throughout to the English in India as Anglo-Indians, 
a term now restricted to the Eurasian community. About half 
the American names he uses are misspelt. And he should have 
remembered that the father of J. S. Mill was James. 

Mr. Conor O’Brien’s narrative of “‘ a colonial voyage in the 
yacht Saoirse ranks with the most remarkable contemporary 
tales of the sea. It tells of his two-years’ voyage round the 
world in a little twenty-ton sailing vessel with a water-line of 
only 87} feet, along a route every mile of which, he assures us, 
can be enjoyed by those who pin their faith to sails. When he 
started from Dublin, in 1923, as he says, the cult of sailing was 
keen, although it has now only an archzological interest. He 
set off with a mate of whom he knew nothing, and one seaman, 
and on the other side of the world he had repeatedly to find a 
fresh crew. The voyage was planned, roughly, on the basis of 
fifty-day passages: longer ones would not have been difficult, 
but the voyagers lived well. The skipper writes easily, in a 
happy temper, and with sustained interest—not only of the days 
at sea, but of South African and antipodean cities and incidents 
manifold. ‘‘ I am by nature a stay-at-home,” says Mr. O’Brien. 
He may be: we have his word forit. He has certainly provided 
for other stay-at-homes a book of delectable quality. 

Mr. Farson is an American, and the account of his boating 
trip from Rotterdam to the Black Sea was written for a Chicago 
evening paper. This accounts for its short and light chapters, 
which make lively reading all through. The Flame was a boat 
of six tons, clinker-built. ‘* Sailing’ applied to her journey is 
hardly accurate, for she had to be towed up the Rhine and she 
shot down long reaches of the Danube. As to the fun of the 
thing, however, there can be no question. Whether by river or by 
Rhine-Danube canal, which Mr. Farson describes as the least- 
known and least-used waterway in Europe, the trip must have 
been a delightful experience—how delightful the eighty excellent 
illustrations proclaim. 

After living for many years in the Far East and writing about 
it, Veronica and Paul King went to the United States and 
published two books—one on American crime and the other on 
things in general, especially things that seemed to them wrong or 
going wrong. Many people, they say, inferred that they, the 
joint authors, were moved by hatred of America and the Ameri- 
cans—hence this third attempt. It tells of their journeyings 
up and down, of cities and hotels and meals, habits, Hollywood, 
sport, and what not. The letters home of any average English- 
man or woman, visiting America for the first time, would be 
about as good in substance as this volume. 


TWO NOTABLE FAMILIES 


The Linleys of Bathe By Cirementina Buiacx. Secker. 15s. 


Fanny Burney and the Burneys. Edited by R. Brimtrey Jounson. 
Stanley Paul. 16s. 

The relations between the artistic world and the aristocracy, 
in the days when we had one which really functioned, would be 
well worth detailed and critical study by a social historian. It 
is far from being comprehended in the simple antithesis of 





client and patron. If that was often the beginning of the 
matter, it was by no means always the end. When the position 
of aristocracy seemed secure, a career was far more open to 
.talent than it was later, when that position was patently under- 
mined. The case of Matthew Prior, who, because he was a 
good poet, could rise from potboy to plenipotentiary, would 
have been possible in the sixteenth century but hardly in the 
nineteenth. Snobbery came into vogue as a Mrs. Partington’s 
broom against the rising tide of democracy.~ Even in the 
eighteenth century, of course, there were exclusionists. The 
Earl of Strafford, for instance, refused, on genealogical grounds, 
to serve on a diplomatic mission with Prior ; and later in the 
century the Duke of Devonshire could forbid his wife to visit 
his own cousin, who was not only a Cavendish but a millionaire 
and a great scientist, because the fellow worked. Yet with the 
Duchess herself, the ever-admirable Georgiana, an earl’s 
daughter, Sheridan, the actor’s son, was persona grata, and his 
wife, who had been a professional singer, was equally welcome. 

The story of the family to which Sheridan’s first wife belonged 
would be a good point of departure for ouc historian, and the 
material is collected for him in the late Clementina Black’s The 
Linleys of Bath, which, published several years ago and for some 
time out of print, has been reissued with a vivacious if rather 
congested introduction by Professor Saintsbury. Not that Miss 
Black laid much stress on the dealings of the Linleys with the 
beau monde. She might, indeed, have said more about the 
young Sheridans at Devonshire House. Her obvious excuse 
was that the subject had been treated, almost beyond the point 
of exhaustion, by Mr. Walter Sichel, but her real reason was that 
she was interested in the Linleys rather as an entity—and few 
families have been so homogeneous—than in their external, even 
their matrimonial relationships. She was in love with the whole 
brotherhood and sisterhood, as well she might be : they were so 
talented and beautiful, so gentle and gay, and so pathetic in 
their untimely fates. The Linleys of Bath was a labour of love, 
but of love kept in order by fine gifts of criticism and presentation. 

It was Dr. Charles Burney who called the Linleys a “ nest of 
nightingales,” and it was his daughter Fanny who has left the 
best description of Elizabeth Sheridan. The two families do 
not seem to have been closely acquainted, though in the love of 
music which many of the Burneys and all the Linleys possessed 
they had common ground. The race of which the author of 
Evelina was the chief ornament had not the attraction of the 
Linleys, but they were more variously interesting, and their 
annals would be perhaps even more fruitful for the study we 
have suggested. Mr. Brimley Johnson’s volume of ‘* Burneyana,” 
which politeness would call an anthology and candour a hotch- 
potch, is not, however, of much value for that or any other 
purpose. The best things in it are some hitherto unpublished 
passages from Fanny’s diary. They relate to her visit to 
France in 1802, and contain a description of a coach journey 
quite in her best manner, and an interesting glimpse of Hortense 
Beauharnais returning, after her marriage with Louis Bonaparte, 
to Madame Campan’s school. Then there are some journal- 
letters from Susan, which are very small beer indeed and tiresome 
after a page or two. The rest of the book consists mainly of 
extracts from published works by various Burneys; but if 
nobody now reads Camilla nobody, surely, will want to read 
snippets from it, while Charles Burney’s views on music, though 
once respectable, are not of much interest at this time of day, 
and James’s on the obsolete game of whist of none at all. 


FROM LAND AND SEA 


Ancient Cities and Modern Tribes. By Tuomas Gann. Duck- 
worth. 21s. 

Pursuing the Whale. By Joun A. Coox. Murray. 18s. 

Deep Sea Days. By Tuomas M. Hemy. Witherby. 12s. 6d. 

Diving for Treasure. By Lieut.-CommManpEeR G. WILLIAMS, 
R.N. Faber and Gwyer. 10s. 6d. 


Camping in the Sahara. By E. M. Hutt. 
10s. 6d. 
Gallipoli To-Day. By T.J.PEemBerTon. Benn. 10s. 6d. 

Dr. Thomas Gann is pre-eminently the kind of archzologist 
who never lets the grass grow under his feet. But he cannot 
prevent it from growing in Guatemala when he isn’t there. Re- 
suming in 1925 his annual attack upon the secret of Maya 
civilisation, he again joined forces with Dr. Mitchell Hedges and 
Lady Brown, his companions of the previous year, and proceeded 
once more to the mighty ruins of that mysterious citadel of 
Lubaantun. What was their disgust to find a place that only 
ten months before they had left “ as clean as a billiard table,” 


Nash and Grayson. 
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By \ By GUY RAWLENCE. 
Nong _ Truth: “ Great-Aunt Alicia Challenge 
GUY > = dominatin, cowe, <a = 

é waa t 
RAWLENCE 7/6 ae lady is a really oui, She 
A I is worthy of a niche among the 
immortals of fiction.” 
GENERAL 

EXCURSIONS & SOME ADVENTURES 
By ETTA CLOSE, O.B.E. 12/- net. 
Truth: “A _ thoroughly lively and entertaining book of 
travel. . . . The author relates her varied experiences in a 


bright, breezy style that never flags.” 


THE SOUTH AFRICANS 
By SARAH GERTRUDE MILLIN. 7/6 net. 


Review of Reviews: “ Mrs. Millin in this has produced one 
of the cleverest books of our generation on South Africa. It 
is as holding as any novel can be.” 


A GREAT NIECE’S JOURNALS 
Being Extracts from the Journals of FANNY ANNE 
BURNEY (Mrs. Wood) from 1830-1842. Edited 
with a preface and notes by MARGARET S. ROLT. 


8 Illustrations in colloty pe. 21/- net. 

Saturday Review: “‘ We owe a debt of gratitude to Miss Rolt 
for editing these delightful extracts from the journal of her 
grandmother.” 


A WILTSHIRE PARSON AND HIS 


FRIENDS : rhe Correspondence of WILLIAM 
LISLE BOWLES. Together with four hitherto 
unidentified reviews by COLERIDGE. Edited by 


GARLAND GREEVER. 10/6 net. 
_ Daily Telegraph: “‘ This volume may be said to have both 
literary and historical value . . . for Mr. Greever has a high, 


responsible sense of an editor’s duties, and has fulfilled them 
loyally.” 


THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD 
By OLIVER GOLDSMITH. With 24 designs in 
colour by THOMAS ROWLANDSON, and an intro- 
ductory essay by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. (Edition 
limited to 1,000 copies.) 31/6 net. 


THE FRANCISCANS IN ENGLAND 
(1224-1539) By EDWARD HUTTON. 7/6 net. 


Manchester Guardian: “The most important so far of the 
Franciscan seventh centenary publications in this country lies 
before us in Mr. Hutton’s history.” 


THIERS AND THE FRENCH 


MONARCHY (1797-1848) 
By JOHN M. ALLISON, Professor of History at Yale 
University. 8 Illustrations. 18/- net. 
Times: “Tt is a valuable book, particularly thorough from 
the Political point of view, and the author seems to hit off the 
characteristics of the principal personages very happily.” 


ONSTABLE, 10 ORANGE ST. LONDON W.C. 2 





THE BODLEY HEAD 


announce for publication on Nov. 19th 


The Whispering Gallery 


Being Leaves from the Diary of a Diplomat. 
10s. 6d. net. 

“One of the most outspoken and startling books of 
reminiscences ever published. This book written with 
such undiplomatic candour is likely to make a sensation.” 

—Evening Standard. 


Recent successes include a finely illustrated edition of 


Zadig and Other Romances 


By VOLTAIRE. Illustrated in photogravure and black 
and white by HENRY KEEN. 16s. net. 
“An altogether charming volume.”—Sunday Times. 


> , J . J 
Nimrod’s Hunting Reminiscences 
Now reprinted for the first time. With 6 illustrations 

in colour, 17 in half-tone and 17 in line from old sporting 
pictures and prints, together with 8 reproductions of old 
hunting maps. 16s. net. 


The Judges and the Judged 


By CHARLES KINGSTON. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


Details of sensational trials, stories of famous Judges, 
and accounts of strange reprieves and extraordinary 
miscarriages of justice. 


Strange Sea Mysteries 
By ELLIOTT O’DONNELL. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. 


‘Tales of remarkable happenings at sea, of sea-serpents, 
of harrowing experiences in whirlpools and waterspouts 
and of startling adventures and deeds of ships. 


Straws and Prayer Books 
By JAMES BRANCH CABELL. 7s. 6d. net. 


One of the most personal and diverting books Cabell 
has written. 





Books of general interest to be published 
during November 


Some Reminiscences of an 
Unclerical Cleric 
By the Rev. ARTHUR GOLDRING. 7s. 6d. net. 


An unconventional book of memories, always racy 
and often outspoken. Mr. Goldring’s trenchant com- 
ments on affairs of Church and State will cause 

considerable controversy. 


The Further Venture Book 


By ELINOR MORDAUNT. Illustrated 15s. net. 


Unknown Hampshire 
By CLIVE HOLLAND. Illustrated in colour and black 
and white by DOUGLAS SNOWDON. 15s. net. 


Where London Sleeps 


By WALTER G. BELL, F.S.A.,, F.R.AS. Uniform 
with “Unknown London ”. Illustrated. 6s. 6d. net. 


Write for complete Autumn List and specimen copy of 
THE BODLEIAN. 


JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LTD. 
VIGO STREET LONDON, W. 1. 
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now entirely covered with bush from six to twelve feet high. 
Fortunately this tropical vegetation was so light that it could 
all be cleared away in a week, but the incident affords a good 
example of the difficulties of archeological excavation in the 
Tropics. Other troubles are snakes and scorpions, both of 
which are traditionally attached to old buildings. And yet a 
third kind of difficulty is illustrated by the fact that one of the 
most intelligent natives of the district, who had promised to 
show Dr. Gann some evidently important (and probably dated) 
Maya stele which he had discovered, was found, on their arrival, 
to have been recently executed for murder. But in spite of 
everything Dr. Gann continues to make progress. He has not 
yet discovered a Maya version of the Rosetta Stone, which shall 
lay bare the secret of every monument. But he can decipher 
dates, and he has already shown by this means that Maya 
chronology, as hitherto accepted, needs revision. He did not 
confine his attention to Lubaantun, but also discovered extensive 
ruins, never before visited by Europeans, at Coba and at old 
Copan. Maya civilisation in these places dates back to the early 
part of the third century after Christ. Dr. Gann’s narrative is, 
as usual, enlivened by some amusing personal adventures. For 
instance, a party of four Europeans in a Ford car turning a 
sharp corner in the jungle road found a twelve-foot alligator 
lying across the track. Without a second’s hesitation the driver 
bumped over it and drove calmly on. 

Hardly any kind of travel book makes better reading than the 
skipper’s reminiscences; and Captains John A. Cook and 
Thomas M. Hemy have each of them a fine collection of yarns 
of the sea, and an artless skill in telling them. Captain Cook, 
indeed, though he is probably quite unaware of the fact, has a 
style that is definitely Elizabethan. On every page there are 
sentences that might have come out of Hakluyt. For instance, 
in describing an encounter with a harpooned whale that had 
turned on its pursuers : 

But he was not done with us, for, failing to catch us that time, 
he settled under water only for an instant, when, coming to the 
surface directly under the boat, he caught it in his jaws and bit it 
in two halves with no more trouble than we take to crack an egg. 


However, they were all saved, largely owing to the courage and 
address of the narrator. Captain Cook has a kind of childlike 
vanity that is somehow quite unobjectionable. His book deals 
with the old days of American whaling, and includes many 
hairbreadth escapes as exciting as that quoted above. But his 
best description is of the amputation of an injured man’s arm, 
the operation being performed by three anxious and perspiring 
skippers in the cabin of a whaler. Before the chloroform they 
administered a glass of neat whisky to keep his heart up to the 
mark, for they had no means of judging whether that organ 
was sound. “ And, as an inducement for him to wake up 
(knowing his love for the liquor) we said to him: ‘If you will 
only awaken readily after the operation, another glass will be 
given you.’”’ The patient recovered. Captain Hemy was also 
‘in sail.” He has some terrible stories of the “ blood ships ” of 
the ‘sixties, where men were treated worse than dogs. But 
** Lord help the officers who allowed their crews to get the upper 
hand of them.” When his ship was wrecked off St. Bee’s Head 
he turned out to be the only man on board who could swim. 
The food was appalling in those days, and the apprentices lived 
in a wretched den aft, known as “ the dog hole.” ‘‘ But we 
thrived on it nevertheless, and turned out perhaps the finest 
body of marine officers in the world ”—of which Captain Hemy, 
though not given to boasting, was evidently a good example. 
Lieut.-Commander Williams—to finish with our sea books—has 
taken that most popular of subjects, the search for sunken 
treasure: not the old-fashioned muddled diving after mythical 
Spanish galleons—though he thinks that something may be 
done even there—but the systematic recovery, by means of 
Professor Brookes’s newly invented appliance, of ships sunk 
by German submarines during the war. The story of the 
raising of the Laurentic, with which the book is chiefly concerned, 
makes excellent reading. 

Miss Hull takes us to the Sahara Desert, which seems to be 
steadily gaining in popularity among writers of travel-books. 
Her best chapter describes the deserted and haunted town of 
Hadjiera, where showers of stones from invisible hands greet the 
mortal who sets foot in the market place, where even the un- 
believing Westerner discovers that “ there is something in the 
atmosphere of the town that is disquieting.”” She took some 
excellent photographs. Mr. Pemberton’s book is simply a 
careful description of the present condition of the Gallipoli 
Peninsula, of the monuments and the graves of the gallant men 
who lie buried there. Sir Ian Hamilton has written an 
introduction. 





CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
The New School and Hilary. By Wroirrep Darcu. 5s. 


* The Girls of Tredennings. By Oxrvia Fowe.. 5s. 


The New Girl and Naney. By Donrira Farrure Bruce. 5s. 
Mrs. Strang’s Annual for Girls. 5s. ‘ 
Princess Natalie’s Adventures. By IERNE PLUNKET. 2s. 6d. 
The Wild Bird. By Marcarer Sruart LANE. 5s. 

June, the Girl Guide. By Brenna Grirvin. 2s. 6d. 

Herbert Strang’s Annual for Boys. 5s. 

The Star of the Incas. By Prerer BLUNDELL. 5s. 

The Radium Casket. By Laurence R. Bourne. 2s. 6d. 
The Boys’ Book of the Motor-Car. By J. Harrison. 7s. 6d. 
The Oxford Annual for Scouts. 3s. 6d. 

Dan Bolton’s Discovery. By HrerBert STRANG. 2s. 6d. 
The Enchanted Oranges. By AcNnes Frome. Is. 

Bam: The Story of an African Boy. By Grorcre SEAVER. ls, 
Joanna of Little Meadow. By IeRNE PLUNKET. Is. 
Sharp-eyes. By H. E. Cuapman. Is. 

Songs for a Six-year-old. By Tuora STOWELL. 3s. 6d. 

The Tiny Folks’ Annual. Edited by Mrs. Stranec. 3s. 6d. 


Mrs. Strang’s Annual for Baby. 3s. 6d. 

(The above are all published by Humphrey Milford.) 
Number Four Joy Street. Blackwell. 6s. 
The Road to Fairyland. By Erica Fay. Putnam. 5s. 

Among the new Christmas books there are the usual number 
of girls’ school books, all very alike with their accounts of 
friendships and midnight feasts and house-matches, and all 
very alike too in their firm basis of priggishness and snobbery. 
They must certainly be a false picture, almost a caricature of 
all the ordinary fun and energy of school life ; but though one 
cannot recommend these books as food for the mind they have 
the virtue of offering schoolgirls a distraction from more 
mischievous literary fare. This “ stop-gap ”’ quality is the main 
point to be made in their favour. Mrs. Strang’s Annual for Girls 
has some good things in it. The school short story can be so 
much jollier than the “ School Story,” and there are one or 
two excellent adventure stories, such as Nancy. M. Hayes’ 
story of the Lonely Island of Grair, where two girls get into 
a current when out sailing, and are rescued only in the 
nick of time, is the subject of the lively coloured frontispiece, 
and there is another good story, Blanche Davenant’s Panther, 
of a girl in India who comes to grips with a panther. There is 
a short article on tennis by Joan Fry, and another on private 
theatricals by Ierne Plunket. Miss Plunket has also written 
a perfectly charming adventure story for children, Princess 
Natalie’s Adventures, rather after the inimitable style of E. 
Nesbit’s famous books. It is the tale of a Balkan Princess of 
fourteen who comes to England and runs away with some 
splendidly “‘ real”’ English children and enjoys the adventures 
her heart has always longed for. 

Among the boys’ books there is of course Herbert Strang’s 
Annual, with some good school stories written with plenty of 
humour, and an excellent article on cowboys, illustrated with 
photographs from Arizona and Colorado; also an article on 
the Canadian fur trade, with some old prints showing canoes 
on the Great Lakes, and Fort Garry in the snow. There is a 
far-fetched sea-story (but perhaps sea-stories should be far- 
fetched), with a breathlessly exciting coloured illustration of 
a steamer bearing down on a fishing-yawl by night; and, 
among others, a very well-told tale of a young officer in the 
Indian Army who rescues a drowning man by riding a horse 
down an almost perpendicular slope to the river, with a coloured 
picture showing him doing it! This year’s annual is altogether 
a good collection and well up to the usual high standard. 

All English boys have the urge for travel and exploration, 
and there is no lack of books of adventure to take them to 
most parts of the world. The Star of the Incas, by Peter Blundell, 
is a thrilling story of South America, and The Radium Casket, 
by Laurence R. Bourne, takes the fascinated reader to China 
and the South Seas. 

The Boys’ Book of the Motor-Car is a very thorough technical 
survey of the inner workings of all the best makes of car and 
should be a delight as well as an education to any boy with the 
modern turn for mechanics. 

The children have been as well supplied on the whole as 
their elder brothers and sisters. The Enchanted Oranges is 
a delicious little piece of fantasy and worth much more than & 
shilling, now that it is so rare to find things for children written 
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LEAVES FROM A VICEROY’S NOTE- 
BOOK and Other Papers 


By the MARQUESS CURZON OF KEDLESTON, 
K.G., Viceroy and Governor-General of India, 

—— and 1904-1905. With 32 illustrations. 
s. net. 


HENRY CHAPLIN: A Memoir 


Prepared by His Daughter, THE MARCHIONESS 
OF LONDONDERRY. With 36 Portraits and other 
Illustrations. 21s. net. 


PEOPLE OF THE VEIL 


Being an account of the habits, organization, and 
history of the wandering Tuareg Tribes which in- 
habit the mountains of Air or Asben in the Central 
Sahara. By FRANCIS RENNELL RODD. With 
Illustrations and Maps. 30s. net. 


IN UNKNOWN ARABIA 


By MAJOR R. E. CHEESMAN, H.M. Consul in 
North-West Abyssinia. With a Foreword by Sir 
PERCY COX. With Illustrations and Maps. 25s. net. 


The Near East and India: “ A volume which cannot be dispensed 
with by any serious student of Arabia. . Both author and 
publishers are to be congratulated on their very successful co- 
operation in the production of a worthy record of a noteworthy 
achievement.” 


NATURAL MAN: A Record from Borneo 


By CHARLES HOSE, Hon. Sc.D., formerly Divi- 
sional Resident and Member of the Supreme Council 
of Sarawak. With a Preface by Prof. G. ELLIOT 
SMITH, F.R.S. With Illustrations and Map. 30s. net. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF MARRIAGE 
By EDWARD WESTERMARCK, Ph.D. 10s. 6d. net. 




















Important New Work on China 


THE VANISHED EMPIRE 


By B. L. PUTNAM WEALE. With Illustrations and 
Maps. 15s. net. 





The Illustrated London News: “ A book of much excellence, this; 
and one to be read for both enjoyment and enlightenment.” 


By SIDNEY DARK. With 36 drawings by HENRY 
RUSHBURY, A.R.W.S. 25s. net. 


The Daily News: “Mr. Dark has now done admirably for Paris 
what he had already done for London. . . Mr. Rushbury’s 
drawings of streets and buildings are both numerous and delightful,” 


A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH 
FRANCE AND ITALY 


By LAURENCE STERNE. With Coloured Frontis- 
piece and 106 Illustrations reproduced in line, by 
NORAH McGUINNESS. 10s. 6d. net. 








THE CROCK OF GOLD 


By JAMES STEPHENS. With 12 illustrations in 
colour, and headings and tail pieces in black and 
white, by THOMAS MACKENZIE. 2ls. net. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHIES : Reveries Over 
Childhood and Youth and The Trembling 
of the Veil 


By W. B. YEATS. With 4 Illustrations in photo- 
gravure and 1 in colour. 10s. 6d. net. 


This book forms the sixth volume of the Collected 
Works of Mr. Yeats. 








Macmillan’s Illustrated Catalogue of Books suitable for 
Presentation post free on application. 





MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2 
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Crewe Train 
ROSE MACAULAY 


one of her very wittiest books—Observer 
Famous Macaulay Novels 
Orphan Island (3 /6). Dangerous Ages (3/6). Told 
By An Idiot (2/6). Potterism (2/6). Mystery At 
Geneva (2 /6). 


HOPE MIRRLEES 
Lud-in-the-Mist 


A charming fantasy by the author of The Counterplot 
(3/6). Madeleine 7/6. 


ROMER WILSON 
Dragon’s Blood 


A powerful new novel by the author of The Death 
of Society (2/6). 


ARCHIBALD MARSHALL 
The Allbright Family 


“Inimitable Mr. Marshall.””— Morning Post. 
Famous Marshall Novels. 
Anthony Dare’s Progress (7/6). The Education of 
Anthony Dare (7/6). Anthony Dare(2/6). Pippin 
(2/6). The Graftons (2/6). Big Peter (2/6). Sir 
Harry (2/-). The Clintons (2 /-). 


COLLINS’ ‘ 
DETECTIVE 


G. D. H. and M. COLE 
The Blatchington Tangle 
y 


A gripping new thriller the chew? of The 

Brooklyn Murders (2 /6). The Death of a Millionaire (7 /6). 
By the Author of 

THE LAYTON COURT MYSTERY 


The Wychford Poisoning Case 


This Boh. novel is a distinct departure from 
the conventional detective story. The dénouement 
is as sensational as it is logical. 


A. FIELDING 
The Footsteps That Stopped | 


“An extremely well - knit detective story. 

Birmingham Gazette. By the author of The Charteris 

Mystery (7/6). The Eames-Erskine Case (2/6). 
and 

The Greatest Detective Novel of Recent 
Years 


The Murder of Roger Ackroyd 
ty AGATHA CHRISTIE 


« A classic of its kind.”’ 
gq AUTUMN LIST POST FREE 


FAMOUS 
NOVELS 

















48 PALL MALL LONDON S.W.1 
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READY IMMEDIATELY. 


AMERICANA, 1926 
Edited by H. L. MENCKEN. A new volume 
with study notes, glossary and an appendix “ From 
Foreign Parts.” Large Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
7/6 net. 


From a review of the 1925 edition. 
“A star-spangled banner of novel pattern, a milky way 
of glamorous ineptitudes . . . it prowokes an irresistible, 
@ gargantuan mirth.”—The Times Literary Supplement. 


THE OIL WAR 
By ANTON MOHR, Lecturer in Political 
Geography at the University of Oslo, Norway. 
With an Introduction by HARTLEY WITHERS. 
Cloth. 7/6 net. 


The question of the control of the oil supplies of the 
future is one of supreme national importance, and the story 
of the competitions of the great oil companies to secure this 
control is of intense interest. It will appeal to the general 
reader as well as to the owner of oil interests and the 
student of international politics and science. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE LOST KING 


The Romance of Louis XVII of France. Pub- 
lished by OCTAVE AUBRY. Translated from 
the French. Cloth. 7/6 net. 


A thrilling novel written round the fate of the liitle 
Dauphin, who was imprisoned in the Temple during the 
French Revolution. It gives a living presentation of great 
historical figures. 


THE VENTURESOME 
VOYAGES OF 
CAPTAIN VOSS 


A new edition with an Introduction by WESTON 

MARTYR, and illustrated with numerous repro- 

ductions of photographs, the lines of the 
“Tilikum” and maps. Demy 8vo. 12/6 net. 


Two opinions of this wonderful yarn. 

“ Anybody who has not read these voyages should cer- 
tainly do so the most astonishing and remarkable 
contribution to seafaring literature of modern times.”—Field 

“ Such a book as this is priceless. . . . Of all the works 
published about small craft and long voyages, none can 
claim to be of more absorbing interest than this volume. It 
is a heroic narrative.”—Motor Boat. 


TWO NEW BOOKS BY 
JEAN KENYON MACKENZIE. 


AFRICAN CLEARINGS 
With an Introduction by The Very Rev. G, K. A. 
BELL, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Crown 8vo. 

6/- net. 


A woman of the widest culture and mistress of a style of 
singular delicacy and charm, she has painted the life of the 
native in word-pictures of great beauty, 


A LUCKY LAD 
With an Introduction by The Rev. LAUCHLAN 
McLEAN WATT, D.D. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 3/6. 


It has humour and pathos and poignancy, all in the 
briefest compass, and such intimate touches of true and sure 
feeling as make its telling pages a delight, above all for 
Scotsmen and Scotswomen. 


Published by 


MARTIN HOPKINSON & CO., LTD., 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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in that perfectly simple style which makes the incredible sound 
credible. Another charming booklet in the same series is Bam, 
by George Seaver, which tells the life story of a little African 
native boy, and is full of real information, told in the direct 
way that children love. A Road to Fairyland, by Erica Fay, is 
rather disappointing, except for the exquisite frontispiece of 
blue faery mountains by Arthur Rackham. Fairy stories are 
high art and call for certain rare qualities of the mind; it is 
a form of writing which is marred at once by the slightest touch 
of vulgarity or sophistication, and must somehow unite austerity 
of touch with real liveliness. Among modern writers of fairy 
stories one feels that “‘ many are called but few are chosen.” 

Thora Stowell’s Songs for the Siz-year-olds is a charming 
little collection of nursery poetry, though the illustrations are 
crudely and even wrongly coloured, as on page 14, where the 
little girl is gathering bright red lavender. Number Four Joy 
Street is a delight throughout, especially Walter de la Mare’s 
and Compton Mackenzic’s amusing stories, and the rhymes 
on different English cities. The pictures, both colour and line, 
are all that pictures in a child’s book should be: that is, real 
works of art, as good as, if not better than, the writing. 


POSTCARD REVIEWS 


The prodigality of Nature is intermittent and embarrassing. 
For the greater part of the year there are, for instance, not 
enough strawberries, then, suddenly, for a few weeks strawberries 
lie on every tray and barrow, piled in such heaps that they crush 
and spoil each other. It is the same with books during publishing 
seasons. The relations of the publishers and booksellers are not 
satisfactory. This is not the place to go into that complicated 
question, but there is a side of publishing as at present conducted 
which does strike, most forcibly, both the reading public and 
literary editors, namely, the quantity of books published. We 
ask ourselves in dismay what chance the better kind of book has 
of attracting attention in such a prodigious output. Merit is not 
enough ; both merit and originality, when not backed by a 
well-known name, may be smothered. Below the reader will 
find some brief, inadequate notices of a few new books. I 
do not pretend to have read them; at most I have read in 
them. They are notes upon books which have struck me as 
worth looking at and enquiring about. Yet even in making 
this list I am haunted by the feeling that in giving such slight 
prominence as this to one book rather than another, I must 
often be unfair. In the first place, such a selection is determined 
by one’s own interests and curiosities and limited by one’s own 
knowledge ; in the second, among the new books I have not 
examined there must be many I should have certainly not 
wished to omit. I ask you to read the following as short 
statements of reasons why one reader, who has, at any rate, 
opportunities of seeing books a little before the public, thinks 
it might be worth while to look out for these particular books. 

I will add a remark on publishing in general. The mistake 
publishers are making at the present moment is to compete 
directly with each other in the same class of book. For instance, 
a book on Tutankhamen or some book on Borneo makes a hit; 
instantly eight or nine publishers put a book apiece on the same 
subject on the market. Perhaps the fourth book which appears 
is far the best, but how can it get the circulation which is its 
due when five or six other books on the same subject appear 
within eighteen months? Reviewing is a sieve, but it is one very 
easy to choke. Sometimes it is only two or three years afterwards 
that I have discovered which is the really good book on a parti- 
cular subject, far too late to give it any prominence, and only 
to hear that it is going to be remaindered. If publishers would 
specialise a little more and respect each other’s provinces 4 
little more, there would be far less danger of the market being 
over-stocked and the good author being lost sight of. 


* * * 


Joun Wycurr. By Herbert Workman, D.D., 2 vols., Oxford, 
30s. This is a study of the English Medieval Church ; clearly a0 
important piece of historical research. 

Op TrapDEs AND New Know LeDceE. By Sir William Bragg, 
F.R.S. (Director of the Royal Institution). Bell. 8s. 6d. Essays 
upon the Trade of the Sailor, of the Smith, the Weaver, the 
Dyer, the Potter, and the Miner, down the ages to the present 
day. Sir William Bragg is, of course, one of the most eminent 
Englishmen of science living. He is also the master of enter 
taining} exposition. 
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THE CASANOVA SOCIETY 
THREE NEW LIMITED EDITIONS 


The Natural Philosophy of Love 

By REMY DE GOURMONT. Translated by 
EZRA POUND, with a Postscript. 

Limited to 1,500 copies, crown 4io, 21/- net. 


“ The Casanova Society is to be congratulated on having pro- 
duced this translation of a book which ranks with the work of 
Fabre and Maeterlinck.”"—New Statesman. 


The Courtesan in Literature and Life 


By C. HAYWARD. With 8 plates. 
Limited to 1,380 copies, crown 4to, 42/- net. 


May justly be described"as a Courtesan's Who's Who, carrying 
the story from the old ritual prostitution of Babylon to our own day. 


Woman: A Satire 

A Translation in Verse of Juvenal's Sixth Satire, 
by F. A. WRIGHT. With 8 collotypes from 
illustrations by R. B. BROOK-GREAVES. 

Limited to 500 copies, crown 4to, 31/6 net. 

A fine edition of Juvenal’s most famous satire, in which he uses 
his marvellous power of expression to castigate the female sex. 
The illustrations are remarkable. 

Full Prospectus on Application. 


68-74 Carter Lane, London, E.C. 4. 


























NOEL DOUGLAS 
NID THE NID 
PUBLIC MIND 


ITS DISORDERS: ITS EXPLOITATION 
NORMAN ANGELL 7s. 6d. net. 


THE NOEL DOUGLAS REPLICAS 


SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS DONNE’S ANNIVERSARIES 
e edition of 1609. The edition of 1621. 

5s. net. Limited edition, 6s. net. Limited edition, 

£1 IIs. 6d. net. £1 Ils. 6d. net. 


BLAKE'S POETICAL MILTON’S MINOR POEMS 





SKETCHES The English poems of the 
The edition of 1783. edition of 1645. 
4s. 6d. net. Limited edition, 6s. net. Limited edition, 
£1 5s. Od. net. 21 Ils. 6d. net. 


LYRICAL BALLADS, !798 COLLINS’ ODES 

The edition with the Bristol The edition of 1746. 

imprint. 9s. net. Limited 4s. net. Limited edition, 
edition, £2 2s. Od. net. £1 Is. Od. net. 


“An extraordinarily interesting series 
duced.”—Lronarp Wootr in The Nation, 
“ Admirable facsimiles, beautifully produced and finished.” 


—Westminster Gazette. 
“ Admirable and astonishingly cheap . 


beautifully pro- 


- + perfect replicas.” 
—Saturday Review. 


“ Delightful additions to the library of any gentleman of taste.” 


—Morning Post. 
POLITICAL MYTHS RECEIVE IT SO 

AND ECONOMIC BASIL MAINE. _Intro- 
REALITIES 


duction by LAURENCE 


FRANCIS DELAISI. BINYON. — 
Ready Immediately. 16s, net, bree illustrations. 5s. net. 


on: Musical and dramatic apprecia- 
Se eee ty af tow peagins tions and excursions by a well- 
@ system can only be secured *"°w™ critic and artist. 


through their belief in a myth. T3IEF SECRETS OF 
A BROTHER OF THE DR. TAVERNER 
SHADOW ° DION FORTUNE. 


Ready Shortly. 7s. 6d. net. 
G. COLMORE. 7s. 6d. net. Eerie tales of a healer of souls 


A thrilling tale of black magic. and his “ cases,” 
38 GREAT ORMOND STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 





BLACKIE’S LIST 


EVOLUTION IN THE LIGHT OF 
MODERN KNOWLEDGE 


A Collective Work. Demy 8vo. xvi.+528pp. 21s. net, 


ANCIENT MAN IN BRITAIN 


By DONALD A, MACKENZIE, Author of “‘ Egyptian 
Myth and Legend,” “ Myths of Crete and Pre-Hellenic 
Europe.” With Foreword by G. Ex.iot Smiru, F.R.S. 
With 16 ——? plates and other illustrations. Demy 
8vo. 128. 6d. net. 


THE LITERATURE of the HIGHLANDS 


By MAGNUS MACLEAN, M.A., D.Sc., LL.D. New and 
Extended Edition. Demy 8vo. Cloth extra. ros. net. 


THE LITERATURE of the CELTS 


By MAGNUS MACLEAN, LL.D. New Edition. 10s. 
net. 


CHRISTMAS AND CHRISTMAS LORE 


By T. G. CRIPPEN. Fully illustrated, demy 8vo. 
ros. 6d. net. 

A fascinating study of Christmas folk-lore, legend, and 
history ; its observances in ancient and modern times 
throughout the world. 


THE CASKET LIBRARY OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


A unique Library of English Prose and Poetry, beautifully 
produced, Small crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, in artistic 
wrappers. 2s. 6d. net per volume. 


THE “WALLET” LIBRARY OF 
ENGLISH PROSE 


A selection of Masterpieces in Belles Lettres distinguished 
by convenience of size, lightness, good type, and by high 
artistic merit. With portrait frontispiece and a wrapper 
in colour. In charming cloth binding. 1s. 6d. net each. 


THE “RED LETTER” POETS 
A distinctive series, convenient in form and beautifully. 
printed in red and black. With rtrait frontispiece. 
In charming cloth binding. 2s. 6d. net each. 





























A FIRST GLIMPSE OF GREAT MUSIC 


Being a few suggestions and generalisations compiled for 
the use of the “plain man.” By J. H. ELLIOT. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth extra, gilt top. 3s. 6d. net. 


POEMS: ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH 
By — HENDRY. Crown 8vo. Cloth extra. 
5s. net. 








TALES FROM THE NORTHERN SAGAS 


DONALD A. MACKENZIE. Beautifully illustrated and 
beautifully narrated. In panel boards, with wrapper. 
5s. net. 





ROMANCES OF THE WILD 


Stories of the Beasts and Birds of Forest, Prairie, and 
River. By H. MORTIMER BATTEN. Illustrated by 
WARWICK REYNOLDS. 58. net. 








oe nn itn ; 


NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


By ANGELA BRAZIL, the most es Girls’ Writer. 
JOAN’S BEST CHUM. Illustrated by W. E. WIGHTMAN. 


6s. net. 

By PERCY F. WESTERMAN. 

The most ular Boys’ Writer. 
THE RIDDLE OF AIR. Illustrated by ROWLAND 
HILDER. 6s. net. 


THE LUCK OF THE “ GOLDEN DAWN.” Illustrated 
by ROWLAND HILDER. 58. net. 
By ALEXANDER MACDONALD, F.R.G.S. 
THROUGH THE HEART OF TIBET. -A Tale of a 
Secret Mission to Lhasa. Illustrated. New Edition. 5s. net. 














Beautifully illustrated list post free on application. 


BLACKIE AND SON, LIMITED 


50 Old Bailey, London, E.C.4. 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF THE BRITISH 
WORKING - CLASS MOVEMENT 
1789 — 1925 
Vol. II., 1848—1900, ready 16th Nov. 6s. net. 
G. D. H. COLE 


“ This history (Vol. I.) will make anyone who reads it look 
forward to the next volume.”—S pectator. 


THE LABOUR PARTY PRACTICAL SOCIALISM. 
AND THE EMPIRE. The Rt. Hon, CHRISTOPHER 
L. Hapen Guest, M.C., M.P. AppIson. 


Cloth, 2s, 6d. net. Paper, 1s. In 2 vols. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
net, Paper, 1s. net each. 

A Labour policy on a An illuminating account by 

thorny subject of vital in- % war-time Minister of how 

terest at this moment. By a Socialist experiments worked 


well-known Parliamentary ‘% war and could work in 
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authority. peace. . 
&| MORONEs OF Mexico, = 710" DOUREARK 
‘5 J. H. Rerincer. Cloth, 4s, 6d. net. Paper, [> 
| Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. Paper, 2s, 6d. net. Fy 
iS 2s. 6d. net. The author’s pungent wit |B 





ia) 


and keen appreciation find 
full scope in these studies 
of literary movements and 
leaders. 


A first-hand account of the 
Labour Movement in Mexico, 
centring in the figure of iis 
famous leader. 























APPLY FOR LISTS OF NEW AND RECENT PLAYS, 
INCLUDING “FOILING THE REDS,” BY YAFFLE, 
AND FOR FULL CATALOGUE. 






WNOsy \/ CROROROTO) 








WBUBUi 


THE LABOUR PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED, 
38 GREAT ORMOND STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 












FOYLE’S SPECIAL OFFERS 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 


at a Tremendous Reduction 
A set of the Twelfth Edition in 16 double vols., lar, ,. thin paper, 
eye cloth, published £23 128, 6d., offered for £171 Vee Also a net in 
alf-morocco, published £30 12s. 6d., offered for £19 19s. Both sets 
as good as new. Instalment terms arranged if desired. 


Well-Bound Editions 
of Standard Authors 


W. & G. FOYLE, LTD., hold a large stock of Fine Sets, of which 
the following are representative :— 
RICHARDSON GAMUEL). BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHN- 
Complete Novels, ited by | SON. Edited by Augustine 
Birrell. 6 vols., origin r 
buckram, uncut, Constable, 1901. 
A fine edition with | ee 
3 od. 


THACKERAY. Collected Works 
in 18 vols, Illustrated original 
green cloth gilt. Smith, Elder, 
1887. £4 4s 


.Dobson. 19 vols.; blue 
cloth. qilt backs, Heinemann. 1902. 
A fine Library Edition. £6 10s. 0d, 
FLAUBERT (GUSTAVE). Com- 
lete Works in 10 vols. Demy 
vo, bound in silk cloth boards, 

decorated in gold 1926. 
£5 5s. 0d. 


What are your requirements ? 


The Roman Empresses 
The History of the Lives and Secret intrigues of the Wives of the 
Twelve Casars. 


With Historical and Critical Notes, by JACQUES BOERGAS DE 
SERVIEZ. From the Original Translation done in 1752, by the Hon. 
Bysse Molesworth. Contains an interesting and essentially popular 
account of the times, while laying expect stress upon the virtues 
and vices of the beau sege. Illustrated from eK by Georges 
chegrosse. | ,000 numbered sets, 2 vols., royal 8vo, 

purple cloth, gilt, t.e.g., frontispiece and other plates. 1925. 
rand new, £8 lés. Od. 


Above Special Offers sent on approval. Quote Offer 462. 


That Book You Want! | That Book You No 
Foyles can supply it. Any Longer Want ! 


conceivable subject. Immense . : 
num out of print. Twent Foyles will buy it—a single 
Departmental Catalogues issued. | volume up to a library. Expert 
Outline requirements & interests. | Valuers sent any distance. 














FOYLE’S BOOKLOVERS PARADISE, 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
"Phone: Gerrard 3251 (2 lines) 














Essays ON LITERATURE AND LiFe. By A. Clutton Brock, 
Methuen. 6s. Later essays: some of them up to his very best, 


AUTOBIOGRAPHIES. By W. B. Yeats. Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 
This book includes Reveries over Childhood and Youth and 
The Trembling of the Veil. Very beautiful prose. 

Like a picture rich and fair 
Hanging in the shadowy air: 
It is thus scenes from the poet’s past affect us. 


THE Lire oF GotaMAa, THE BuppHA, compiled exclusively 
from the Pali Canon. By E. H. Brewster. Introduction by 
C. A. F. Rhys Davids. Kegan Paul. 10s. 6d. The point of this 
book is that the extracts from the Pali Canon are arranged to 
form a consecutive life. The Jatakas have not been used. A book 
useful to students and acceptable to those who are rather tired 
of or afraid of lives of the Buddha saturated in modern sentiment. 


PrerrE Loti. By Edmund D’Auvergne. Werner Laurie. 16s, 
Readers of Loti cannot help wanting to know where Truth 
began and Poetry ended in novels of travel so personal; also 
how so sensitive a romanticist as he steered through life. 

DocuMENTS OF MEDLZVAL ENGLAND. By R. Trevor Davies. 
Methuen. 10s. 6d. A useful book in which most of the important 
documents which throw light on the gultural history of England 
(1066-1500) may be found. Cross-references and index. 


ProsPeR Mérim&e. A mask and a face. By G. H. Johnston. 
Routledge. 10s. 6d. A fascinating subject: Mérimée is one of 
the best “‘ man of the world ” artists ; his life contains a good 
love story. 

THe Naturat History or Ants. By René de Réaumur. 
Translated by William Morton Wheeler. Knopf. 25s. The 
best book about ants. 

A New History or SPANISH LITERATURE. By T. Fitzmaurice 
Kelly. Oxford. 12s. 6d. Latest version of A History of Spanish 
Literature (1898) and the best English book on the subject. 


ANCIENT EGyptTiaANn MaTeERIAts. By A. Lucas. Arnold. 7s. 6d. 
Problems in Egyptology illuminated by chemistry: a valuable 
piece of research work. 

A Strupy oF Swrnsurne. By T. Earle Welby. Faber and 
Gwyer. 16s. Admirable criticism and a timely book—many at 
present think they estimate Swinburne correctly who do not. 


Breowvutr. Translated into English Verse with introduction. 
2 Notes by D. H. Crawford. (The Medieval Library.) Chatto 
and Windus. 5s. 

GorTHE’s Faust. ‘Translated into English Verse in the 
original metre. By W. H. Van der Smissen. Dent. 16s. Cannot 
be said to be good poetry, but when tested here and there 
proves a good crib. Such a translation of both parts together 
was wanted. 

Luict PrraNDELLO. By Walter Starkie. Dent. 7s. 6d. An 
n teresting subject. This book will stimulate further curiosity 
about his work and dramatic forms in general. 


NEws out OF SCOTLAND. By Eleanor Brougham. Heinemann. 
An anthology (prose and verse). It contains many admirable 
and curious passages which few readers have come across. 
Miss Brougham’s anthologies have the merit of being chiefly 
composed of ingredients which do not appear in other little 
sausage books. 

Tue Livery Lapy TowNnsHEND. By Arnold Sherson. 
Heinemann. 15s. She herself is not particularly interesting, 
but the book is “lively” and shows a minute acquaintance 
with the society, personages and manners of the eighteenth 
century. 

Famity Views or Torsto1. Edited by Aylmer Maude. 
Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d. The story of Tolstoy’s last days is 
told with moving truth in one of these papers. 

Great SHort Stories OF THE WorLD. Collected by B. H. 
Clark and M. Lieber. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. This is a most 
astonishing venture ! A hundred and seventy stories from many 
times and lands for 8s. 6d.! A library in itself. 


THe AvTOBIOGRAPHY AND Memorrs or B. R. HayDON. 
With an introduction by Aldous Huxley. Peter Davies. 2 vols. 
21s. Excellently printed. We have long been waiting for a new 
edition of one of the best autobiographies in the English language. 
Messrs. Bell also are going to bring out soon a shortened edition. 
The book is so interesting that both editions should find a 
market. It is impossible to get a better library edition than this 
one. Messrs. Bell have also issued an abridged Pepys (Every- 
body’s Pepys, illustrated by E. H. Shepard, 10s. 6d.). 

DESMOND MacCarRTHY. 
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VPP LOPEZ ZLEEE LEZ L LE LLLEA 


FRANCIS THOMPSON 





§ THE COMPLETE WORKS OF FRANCIS 
THOMPSON. Definitive edition in three 
volumes. I. and II. containing the Poetry ; 
III., the Prose. Each volume has a portrait 
in photogravure. Demy 8vo. Sixth edition. 
7s. 6d. per volume. (The volumes are sold 
singly.) 

“I am thankful to have lived to see men fly like birds, Ni 

and to have read the poems of Francis Thompson.’’—The e 

author of The Diary of a Disappointed Man. IN 


N 
N 
x 
N 
x 
N 
N 
N 
dj 
If 
x 
; { THE LIFE OF FRANCIS THOMPSON. By & 
f 
N 
x 
x 
x 
N 
x 
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We La LY SSeS 


EVERARD MEYNELL. New and definitive { 

edition, thoroughly revised by the author. @ 

Crown 8vo. Cloth. 6s. IN 

1 intimate and informing.’-—New Statesman. Ni 

rt. Meynell’s most adequate and competent biography.” o 
—Observer. rN 

4 

§ THE SELECTED POEMS OF FRANCIS Q 
THOMPSON. With a Biographical Note by 

oY Wiirrip MEYNELL, and a portrait in photo- \ 
N gravure. Thirteenth edition. 5s. N 


; ALICE MEYNELL x 











§ POEMS. With a portrait in photogravure © 
; after Sargent. Second complete edition. € 
z Cloth, gilt. 6s. NS 
3 § ESSAYS. Collected from the author’s pre-e 
N viously published volumes, now out of print. @ 
N Imperial 8vo, with a Frontispiece in photo- 
X gravure. Cloth, gilt. Third edition. 7s. 6d. N 
y 4 
° BURNS OATES & WASHBOURNE LIMITED &@ 
sD 28 ORCHARD STREET LONDON, W.1 IN 
N 8-10 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 4 IN 
X AND AT MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM AND GLASGOW N 


WOOP DOPDO POL EE EDD DELS 














PUTNAM 


2nd Impression 


Kaiser Wilhelm II 
EMIL LUDWIG 
Translated from the German by ETHEL 
COLBURN MAYNE. 21 Illus. £1 1 O net. 


Mr. J. 'L. Garvin in the opserver: “ Quite perfectly translated, a 
book to be read whatever else is read.” 
Rt. Hon. C. F. G. Masterman in the EVENING sTANDARD: “ Of 


rmanent historical value.” 

r. Stephen Gwynn in the spectator: “ It is likely to be read in a 
hundred years.” 
Mr. E. B . Osborn in the sunpay nEeraLp: “ Surely a book of genius. 
Mr. ee Thorogood in the star: “ More exciting than most 
novels.” 
Mr. Michael Temple in the rereree: “ He is left without a shred of 
majesty, a trace of sagacity, or an ounce of pluck.” 


” 


The Book of the Season 


Lay Thoughts of a Dean 
DEAN INGE. 7/6 net. 


times: “ This sparkling collection.” 

SUNDAY TIMES: “A virile controversialist, he can plumb the depth 
of thought yet end by winning and retaining the faith of a little 
child.” 





Just Published 


English Stained Glass 
By HERBERT READ, D.S.O., M.C., 
of the Victoria and Albert Museum. 


Eight Plates in colour collotype, 60 plates in monochrome 
collotype, complete with Bibliography and Index. £5 5s. net. 
Limited edition of 50 copies bound according to taste and 
signed by Author. A book which aims at vindicating the 
native origin of English glass painting. £12 12s, net. 


oa 








24 BEDFORD STREET 








S.P.C.K. 


A Selection from an Excellent List. 


The story of a great life. 

FRANK, BISHOP OF ZANZIBAR. By H. MAYNARD SMITH, D.D., 
Canon of Gloucester. With Portraits. 7s. 6d. net. “ The fine story of 
the life of a supremely fine man.”—The Church Times. To tell the story 
of Kikuyu, the famous telegram to the Pope, the fight against forced 
labour, with candour and sympathy was a difficult task. “ Canon Maynard 
Smith has succeeded admirably well.” 


The Historic Monuments of England. 
Edited by Professor A, HAMILTON THO aon, M.A.,, 
Hon. D.Litt.(Durham), F.S.A 


ENGLISH MEDIAEVAL PAINTED GLASS. By J. D. Le COUTEUR. 
With about 50 Illustrations. 8s. 6d. net. Written by a competent 
— 7 and a skilled craftsman. The book will rank as a standard 
authority 


SUNDIALS : Incised Dials or Mass-Clocks. A Study of the Time- 
Markers of Medieval Churches. By ARTHUR ROBERT GREEN, 
M.R.C.S.(England), L.R.C.P.(London). With about 60 Illustrations and 
diagrams. 10s. 6d. net. The two volumes jalready ublished in this series 
are—“ The Cathedral Churches of England,” by Professor A. HAMILTON 
THOMPSON; and “Parish Church Architecture,” by the Rev. 
E. TYRRELL GREEN (each 8s. 6d. net). 


ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. by S. A. WARNER, M.A. Copiously 
illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. A companion volume to if Canterbury” and 
“ Oxford.” (7s. 6d. each.) 


HARTLEBURY CASTLE. By the Rt. Rev. E. H. PEARCE, Litt.D., 
D.D., F.S.A., Bishop of Worcester. 12s. 6d. net. A ey on an 
historical building of exceptiona] interest. nm the press. 


THE TREE OF LOVE. Translated from the Catalan of RAMON LULL, 
with an Introductory Essay by E. ALLISON PEERS, Gilmour Professor 
of Spanish in the University of Liverpool. 3s. 6d. net. 

MODERN PSYCHOLOGY AND THE VALIDITY OF CHRISTIAN 

EXPERIENCE. py CYRIL H. VALENTINE, M.A., Ph.D. With a Preface 
by the Rev. ALFRED E. GARVIE, M.A., D.D. 7s. 6d. net. 


FAITH, FANCIES AND FETICH: or, Yoruba Paganism. By 
STEPHEN S. FARROW, B.D. os ), Ph.D.(Edin.). With a Foreword 
by Dr. R. R. MARETT, M.A., D.Sc., Reader in Social Anthropology 
in the University of Oxford. With 16 illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE CHURCH'S MINISTRY OF HEALING. By J. R. PRIDIE, M.A. 


4s. 6d. net. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 
NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
And of all Booksellers- Lists post free. 











BATTLESHIPS IN ACTION 


o BW. WILSON. 

“ Ironclads in Action,” ‘“‘ Downfall of ~ ool 

100 [Uustrations and Battle. -plans. 42/— net 
“ His book will remain a work of reference which no student of 
naval affairs can ever dispense with. his book is an encyclopadia 
of naval war, com with scholarly — ess, and written 
with a Scientific lac bias ; it may be added to later, but it will 
not be superseded.” — the Times. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


Man and Writer. A Critical 5 Biepragiy. 
By sumo A. STEUA 
Popular Edition. or ~y A es. 12/6 met. 

‘ He has written the seaplest and best biography of Stevenson that 
haslyet been published. We are grateful to Mr. Steuart for laying 
the rather smug ghost and giving us back the actual human being 
that he was.”"—A. St. John Adcock in The Landmark. 

“ Mr. Steuart’s book has for some years been accepted as at once 

the most authoritative record of the events of Stevenson's life and 

the best rendering of his rich, complex, and pustling personality.”’ 
—Sunday Times 


ALL THE WORLD’S 


AIRCRAFT—1926 


Founded by F. T. JANE. Edited by C. G. GREY. 
F’cap Folio. {2 25. met. 
“* Indispensable to all who make aeronautics a business or a hobby."’ 
—Sunday Times. 
‘ Its high reputation built up in past years is being well “auipping 
—Syren and Ship ping. 
“ Recognised as the standard os of reference dealing with airships 
and aero-engines.”—Aero Di 
* This year's issue of this established annual shows an improve- 
ment even on last year’s. "Daily Telegraph. 
‘* Admirably edited.”"—Manchester Gua’ 
* Extremely useful reference book.” —Flight. 


JANES FIGHTING 
SHIPS— 1926 


This work is published with | Ae aI of the British and  dy-y - 
—. Depariments and Ministers of Marine. Some idea of the 

k involved may be gathered by anyone who cares to take the trouble 
fo compare this volume page by page with the previous edition — 
an immense amount of fresh data has been collected. Nothing but 
@ combination of encyclopaedic knowledge with untiring enthusiasm 
could have achieved such results. 
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Christmas Cargoes 


IT IS ONLY HUMAN TO CHERISH A REPUTATION 

for care and thought in the difficult art of giving. For care and 

thought are surely necessary if we are to deserve the blessings 
that we are told follow close upon the act. 


HAPPILY THERE ARE THOSE WHOSE BUSINESS IT IS 
to gather together throughout the year objects that may be given 
in due season. Those who have visited the Medici Galleries 
in past years know that within its walls alone they can choose 
all their presents, large or small, for friends whose opinions they 
value, since, in the words of The Manchester Guardian, “ The 
Medici Society has nothing but beauty to offer at Christmas time.” 


THOSE WHO ARE NOT LUCKY ENOUGH TO BE ABLE 
to visit The Medici Galleries in person will perhaps be glad to 
know that The Society has prepared a special illustrated booklet, 
entitled “ Christmas Cargoes,” which gives the fullest particulars 
of the many attractive Christmas gifts which they have to offer. 


THE MEDICI CHRISTMAS CARDS AND CALENDARS 
are now on view, and an illustrated catalogue may be had on 
request. “Every one,” says The Daily Telegraph, “is a joy to 
look upon.” PRICES 3d. to 5s. This year The Society has 
added many new series to the list. CHRISTMAS GIFTS of 
all kinds are now on view in the Galleries. Medici Prints in 
moderately priced but beautiful frames, modern pictures, books, 
statuettes, pottery, Italian panels, candlesticks, mirrors, pictures 
for children (f), gilded boxes, and a hundred other things. 


A WORD TO THE WISE—SHOP EARLY AGAIN ; 

this Christmas, either in person or by letter, whilst there is yet 

time for leisurely choice; and remember that whether you want 

to spend a few shillings or as many pounds you cannot spend to 
better advantage than with 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED LISTS 
OR VISIT 


The Medici Society’s Galleries, 


GRAFTON STREET, BOND STREET, W.1. 
63 Bold Street, Liverpool; Princes Street, Harrogate; 
121 Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


@ A Medici Children’s Room for Pictures, Books, and handicraft Toys at 
moderate prices will be opened on December 1st in the Dover Gallery, 
7 Grafton Street, W. 
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